(Above) C. King Woodbridge, Vice President and 
General Manager, Electrical Refrigeration Corporation 
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A Retailer’s Experience in Finding 


“WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS” 
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He is Joe, the “information bureau” 
for a large jobbing house. 


He is dictating replies to unnecessary 
questions from dealers and salesmen all 
over the state. At the same time, he is 
answering the same kind of questions 
over the telephone, while Jerry, the 
office boy, is waiting for answers to 
telegrams. It takes lots of time, money 
and effort to answer these questions. 


Why are the questions unnecessary ? 


Because this firm could use the loose- 
leaf catalog system to keep its salesmen 
and dealers posted on prices, changes 
and other current news about the goods 
it carries. Its “newest” catalog has 
been out-of-date for months, so Joe 
earns his salary just for answering 
questions. 


What are the books on his desk? 
_ are manufacturers’ catalogs in 
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which Joe finds some of the answers to 
the unnecessary questions. But even 
some of these catalogs are out of date, 
so often Joe has to write the manufac- 
turers before he can answer certain 
questions. He wishes that more of them 
would use loose-leaf catalogs. 


But Joe will soon be promoted. 


His firm will soon issue a loose-leaf 
catalog upon Joe’s repeated recom- 
mendations. Joe got all his information 
from the Heinn Co. and then sold the 
“big boss” on the idea. 


If you have a “Joe” in your office, why 
not give him an opportunity to sell you 
on this economical, efficient system of 
cataloging. 
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“By Far the Most Legible 
Newspaper In Chicago’ 


ITH the issue of Monday, March 14, 

The Chicago Daily News adopted a 
new style of body type throughout the 
paper. This has been acclaimed by the 
reading public as one of the greatest 
improvements in newspaper printing in the 
history of Chicago. 


The new type, large, clear, and above all 
strikingly legible, is known as Ionic No. 5. 
It is the product of years of study, research 
and scientific experiment by the world’s 
most skilled printing engineers. It has 
been endorsed by optometrists, oculists and 


scientists of national and international 
reputation. 


A specimen sheet of The Daily News as 
formerly printed and one printed with the 
new type are being mailed to the advertising 


agencies and advertisers of the United 
States. 


The new, unmatched legibility of The Daily 
News demonstrates again the progressive 


spirit of service to Chicago people that is 
characteristic of 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Charge to 


CAPITAL 


ACCOUNT 


Ie the purchase of your product, 
be it factory building, machinery 
or office equipment, entails a sub- 
stantial addition to the buyer’s 
capital account, advertising it is a 
specialized and exacting task. 

The number and mental make- 
up of the executives and depart- 
mental headswho must be sold on 
each installation are vital factors 
which bear as directly upon the 
advertising policy and procedure 
as do the technical merits of your 
product itself. 

In such cases, direct advertising 
affords you a flexible medium for 
supplying each party to the final 
decision with that specific infor- 

-mation—technical, financial or 
economic —which is calculated to 
answer his questions and win his 
approval. 

Toadiscussion of this problem, 
we will bring, at your request, 
a breadth of experience and a 
specialized knowledge. 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
816 Hancock Avenue West 
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The business of the Evans-Winter- Hebb organization is the 
execution of direct advertising as a definite medium, for the 
preparation and production of which it has within itself both 
capable personnel and complete facilities: 
Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Art + Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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| expense by eliminating duplication of sales 


This Issue at a Glance 


For the convenience of subscribers whose time is limited, we will print here in 
each issue a short digest of the principal articles in each number, so that you may 
determine those articles which are of sufficient interest to warrant careful reading 


ADVERTISING 
A campaign that doubled sales of Puri- 


| tan malt extract in one year is described 
on page 607. 


Roy W. Johnson reviews Mrs. Helen 
Woodward’s new book, “Through Many 
Windows,” appraising it as a criticism 
of advertising in general, and analyzing 
its worth from several different points of 
view. Page 642. 


EXPORT 
A recent issue of Harper’s magazine 
carried an article entitled, “The Go- 
Getter Abroad,” in which Jesse Rainsford 


Sprague sought to explain America’s 
“failure” in export markets. Walter 
Wyman, general sales manager, The 
Carter’s Ink Company, and a_ widely 


known authority on exporting problems, 
comes back at Mr. Sprague to show how 
grossly misleading his article is—and how 
far from the truth some of the “facts” he 
points out, are. Page 601. 


GENERAL 
“Now We'll Ask One.’’ SALES MANAGE- 
MENT is bitten by the “Ask Me Another” 
bug. An exercise in this now popular 
form of indoor sport is printed on page 
605. 


Some interesting facts concerning the 
development of aviation as a commercial 
proposition are presented by William B. 
Stout, vice president, Stout Metal Airplane 
Company, in an article on page 615. The 
time is not far off, he says, when air- 
planes will be produced and advertised 
and sold commercially just as automobiles 
are now. 


J. P. Lawrie of the Chicago import 
company bearing his name, buys Oriental 
goods for eight or more American com- 
panies. A few of his experiences in buy- 
ing in India, China and Japan are re- 
counted in a story on page 630. “The 
‘Shanghai Gesture’ in Selling.” 


NEws 

A news story on current sales and ad- 
vertising activities in Boston shows spring 
campaigns opening up with vigor, with 
especial activity in office appliances, auto- 
mobiles, and certain lines of food products. 
“Office Appliance Sales Index to Brisk 
Business in Boston.” Page 628. 


Current sales and advertising activities 
in the Chicago market are summarized in 
an article on page 609. 


The National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company has inaugurated a 
change of sales policy which it is hoped 
will bring about a large saving in sales 


MANAGEMENT , 


efforts. Heretofore the various divisions 
operated in any territory where they could 
find business; from now on the country 
will be districted with each sales unit 
restricted to work in its own division. 
Page 606. 


SALES FILMS 


The U. S. Gypsum Company found a 
way to enlist tne interest of union work- 
ers in their products through the use of a 
sales film which circulates continuously 
and is shown at union meetings. Page 646. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 

“The Engineering Point of View in 
Sales Management” is the seventh article 
in the series by Charles W. Hoyt on “The 
New Scientific Sales Management.” In 
this article he outlines some of the things 
which are needed to build the proper 
foundations for a modern sales depart- 
ment. Page 637. 


SALES PoLicy 


Several years ago the Hartman Furni- 
ture and Carpet Company of Chicago 
made a big change in sales policy—they 
stopped featuring goods with a price ap- 
peal and long credit terms, in favor of 
pushing higher grade goods. They threw 
an entire mail order business overboard. 
They developed new methods of selling 
and reorganized their whole store plan. 
The result is that today 46 per cent of 
the company’s business comes from old 
customers; credit 1osses have been cut, and 
costs are steadily dropping. Page 599. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Lee Fleming, sales manager of the 
Hamilton Carhartt Company, looked out a 
hotel window and saw a Dodge twenty- 
four sheet poster—the familiar design of 
white lettering on a blue background. 
With this as a cue, he conceived the idea 
of uniformed service men for Dodge 
Brothers stations. How he sold the idea 
to the company, and developed a $100,000 
order for his own company, is told in an 
article by D. G. Baird. Page 603. 


“The Buyer Who Says ‘Your Stuff Is 
Too Good for My Trade,’” is the title of 
an article 6n page 611 which recounts the 
experiences of the Chas. Alshuler Manu- 
facturing Company in meeting this 


favorite old objection which retailers 
often raise against buying a quality 
product. 


“The Main-Spring of Selling” is the 
second article in the series on “True Sell- 
ing Stories” by Saunders Norvell. in this 
issue Mr. Norvell presents some theories 
taught him by the late E. C. Simmons, 
who is often spoken of as “the greatest 
sales manager the world has ever known. 
Page 619. 
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LAST 


In Lineage “ 
In Circulation © 


Of seven women’s maga- 
zines used by a manufac- 
turer of toilet preparations 
(3) in February, the IN- 
DEPENDENT WOMAN 
ranked securely at the bot- 
tom in total circulation 
and volume of advertising 
carried. Its readers repre- 
sented less than one per 
cent of the total. 


FIRST 


In Results ° 


But INDEPENDENT 
WOMAN readers supplied 
28 per cent of the returns, 
and the cost per return 
was only one-twelfth the 
generalaverage cost! ! An- 
other advertiser in the Feb- 
ruary issue writes, “Never 
has a first announcement 
brought such a prompt and 
satisfying large response. 
We are delighted.” (5) 


(1) The owners did not solicit ad- 
vertising until January 1, 1927. 
Naturally, it is now one of the 
most rapidly growing magazines 
in the country. 


= 
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The circulation is restricted to 
business and professional women 
(with average incomes in excess 
of $3,000) and is by subscription 
only. It is the only magazine 
which covers this field. 


(8) Name on request. 


(4) As the author of ‘Keyed Copy” 
says, “There is only one unde- 
batable standard of advertising 
value—RESULTS.” 


(5) So are the other advertisers. 


INDEPENDENT 


WOMAN 


19 West 44th St., New York 
After April 11th: Graybar Building 


Hannah-Crawford, Inc. of Milwaukee, 
recently elected the following officers for 
1927 at the annual stockholders’ meeting: 
H. N. CRAWForD, president and treasurer; 
H. M. Lanporar, vice president; A. B. 
WILSsoN, vice president and E. F. ZEIsic, 
secretary. 


G. T. Perrin has recently been ap- 
pointed manager of the Boston office of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 
For the past six years Mr. Perrin has 
been sales manager of the Boston organ- 
ization. 


Henry R. FAatuinc, who for the past 
three years has been president of Cross- 
iey & Failing, Inc., advertising agency of 
Portland, Oregon, has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Portland Oregon 
Journal. Mr. Failing disposed of his inter- 
est in Crossley & Failing to J. J. Crossley. 
RatpeH S. THompPsoN, formerly promotion 
director of the Oregon Journal, has been 
appointed advertising manager. 


The Allen-Hance Organization, Inc., is 
the new name given the Commercial Ad- 
vertising Service of Philadelphia. The 
officers of the incorporated company are: 
T. Ronatp ALLEN, president; Ropert L. 
HANCE, treasurer; FRANK T. KESSLER, Jr., 
vice president, and MAtLcoLm J. ApDAms, 
secretary. 


The American Colortype Company of 
Illinois, art and commercial color printers 
of Chicago, have recently added A. G. 
Harney to their sales department. 


WALTER SNInER, formerly sales manager 
of the Johness Realty Company of New 
Orleans, has been elected president of the 
new Gulf States Realty Company of the 
same city. 


Joun N. McMArtu until recently a rep- 
resentative for N. W. Ayer & Son has 
become associated with The Richard A. 
Foley Advertising Agency, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, as an officer and director. He 
was formerly advertising manager of Art- 
in-Buttons, Inc. 


IrvING Bucc, formerly general manager 
of the Joseph Richards Company, adver- 
tising agency of New York, has recently 
become a member of the firm of Burnham 
& Fishler, also of New York. 
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Courtesy The Pullman Company 


FRANK A. HARTWELL, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the F. H. Bennett 
Biscuit Company, New York, has joined 
the staff of Olmstead, Perrin & Leffingwell, 
Inc., advertising agents, also of New York. 


Gorpon COOKE, advertising manager of 
Walker & Co., outdoor advertising, De- 
troit, has been appointed promotion man- 
ager to direct all promotional and pub- 
licity activities of the company. R. P. 
STEWART, formerly in charge of sales pro- 
motion, has been made an account 
executive. 


The Bingham Company of Philadelphia 
announces the opening of a New York 
office at 349 Broadway, under the direction 
of F. S. GoopspPEep, recently elected vice 
president. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations has 
appointed two new directors to fill the 
vacancies made by the resignation of O. C. 
Harn and W. W. Wheeler. The new di- 
rectors are FRANK HaArwoop of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, New York, and 
STANLEY BALDWIN of the Willard Storage 
Battery, Cleveland. 


The Damascus Steel Products Corpora- 
tion of Rockford, Illinois, manufacturers of 
edge tools, has recently appointed Martin 
OserG sales manager. Mr. Oberg is one 
of the founders of the company and for 
several years has been western district 
sales manager. 


Lewis B. HERRINGTON, vice president 
and general manager, has been chosen 
president of the Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany, succeeding Harry Re1p, who be- 
comes president of the National Electric 
Power Company. 


O. G. SourHworTH, general manager of 
the New York branch of the Buick Motor 
Company, has been elected president of the 
Automobile Merchants’ Association, suc- 
ceeding Gerorce Stowe. Other officers 
elected are: C. B. WarREN and H. Har- 
PERSBERG, vice presidents; and J. B. 
HULETT, secretary-treasurer. 


Orro D. Donne, vice president and 
treasurer, has been elected president of 
the Ohio Oil Company, succeeding his 
father who recently died. C. L. FLEMING 
has been elected a director. 
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ONE RETAILER ’S 


EXPERIENCE 


IN FINDING 


“What the Public Wants’ 


EVERAL years ago 
the officials of the 


Hartman Furniture 
and Carpet Company be- 
gan an intensive study of 
public demand and pub- 
lic taste. As almost 
everyone knows, Hart- 
man’s operated a large mail order 
house for many years. They 
frankly catered to that sector of 
the public which was intrigued by 
small down -_payments and long 
terms. 

In addition to the mail order 
house the company operated a 
number of retail stores in Chicago 
and other cities. These retail 
stores also catered to the same 
class of trade. Price and terms 
were the great inducements held 
out to customers. Little attempt 
was made to win and hold good 
will, Once a customer had been 
induced to visit the store the idea 
was to sell him as much as the 
credit department would permit, 
deliver the furniture as quickly 
as possible, collect if possible— 
if not to foreclose and repossess. 


An Instalment Business 


This policy became a part and 
parcel of the Hartman reputation 
of previous years. The stores 
were known as “instalment 
houses” and were conducted along 
the regular instalment house lines. 
Such a thing as refunds to cus- 
tomers was almost unheard of. 
Salesmanship in the stores was of 
high pressure type. Sales were 
maintained through sheer force 
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By EUGENE 


A Lesson to Every Sales Manager in 
Hartman’s Experience in Changing 


Merchandising Policies 


Martin L. Straus 


and brute power of advertising— 
advertising liberal in promise, but 
backed by indifferent service. 
Doing business on this basis it 
was, of course, necessary for the 
company to sell only the type of 
furniture which would stand a 
high mark-up. Collection costs 
and credit losses were high, 
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advertising and sales ex- 
penses were high. 

Several years ago a 
young advertising man, 
who had had an unusual 
opportunity to study the 
Hartman business, was 
engaged by the Hartman 
company. This young man, Mar- 
tin L. Straus, began studying the 
mail order business. He noted an 
increasing expense from returned 
goods, and a general dissatisfac- 
tion with the merchandise sold to 
mail order customers. 


Changing Basic Policies 


The more he studied, the more 
he realized that the mail order 
fruniture instalment business was 
behind the times. The magazines 
and newspapers through their 
excellent educational articles on 
home furnishings, style, color 
harmony, period designs, home 
building and decorating, had edu- 
cated the public to appreciate bet- 
ter furniture. The advent of good 
roads and automobiles and the 
widespread traveling of the ma- 
jority of the public had given 
them new and better ideas about 
furniture. The type of merchan- 
dise sold by the instalment houses 
was rapidly growing passe. 

Mr. Straus made a bold recom- 
mendation to the directors of the 
company. First he recommended 
that the mail order business be 
discontinued. Second, he recom- 
mended the establishment of 
entirely new policies in the retail 
stores. The old ‘‘instalment 
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house” method of selling was to be 
abandoned. It was a bold move 
to kick several million dollars 
worth of mail order business into 
the discard at one swoop. But 
Mr. Straus sold his ideas to the 
directors. The mail order busi- 
ness was discontinued and the 
new policy inaugurated in the re- 
tail stores. 


It is one thing to say that from 
this day on a new policy will be 
in effect. It is another thing to 
put those new policies into actual 
practice. In the first place, a new 
type of merchandise had to be put 
in stock. New sources of supply 
had to be found. A _ different 
method of selling, better service, 
and a liberal attitude towards cus- 
tomers had to be put into effect. 
Now it is no small job to train 
an organization to do things right 
in the first place, but to take the 
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members of an organization that 
have been accustomed to one 
method, and train them to make 
a complete “about face” in their 
relations with customers, is an 
even more difficult task. 


When the new policy went into 
effect Mr. Straus found that his 
salesmen actually didn’t want to 
bother with a customer who could 
ask intelligent questions concern- 
ing furniture. They thought these 
customers were “shoppers” from 
rival stores. So accustomed had 
they become to serving unintelli- 
gent buyers that they didn’t know 
how to serve women who really 
knew the difference 
between a Queen 
Anne and a Wil- 
liamand Mary 
period design. 

Dropping the mail 
order business 
meant a huge loss 
in volume which 
had to be made up 


A complete model 
home built into the 
Hartman store is one 
of the methods used 
by the company to 
educate its buying 
public to want mer- 
chandise of good qual- 
ity and good taste. 
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The bulk of sales are made in model 
rooms where the buyer can visualize 
how the furniture will look in home 
surroundings. These rooms give an op- 
portunity to sell many groups of asso- 
ciated items where the prospect was 
interested in only a single piece, 


quickly if the company was to be 
able to buy in volume which would 


make possible real values in 
furniture. So the company in- 
augurated a heavy advertising 
campaign, built around the great 
new store which was opened in 
1925 at Wabash and Adams 
Street, in the heart of the down- 
town shopping district of Chicago. 
It was through this store that the 
company made its effort to estab- 
lish itself with a new class of 
customers. 


A distinctly new atmosphere 
was developed in the new store. 
Better merchandise was displayed 
from the start. Furniture that 
had style and quality in hidden 
construction was substituted for 
the old type of merchandise which 
had little style and which was 
“made to sell.” Instead of concen- 
trating on the lower priced items, 
the buyers put in stocks of higher 
grade merchandise. The big ap- 
peal was made to that section of 
the public, which for the want of 
a better term we may call the 
“upper middle classes.” Not the 
wealthy Gold Coast, country 
estate summer - home - in - Maine, 
winter-home-in-Florida type of 


(Continued on page 666) 
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R. SPRAGUE’S 
M entire article is 
based upon un- 


sound premises. Because 
itis wrongly based, it is 
exactly as misleading as 
though it were deliber- 
ately untruthful. By 

Here is the quotation, 
taken from the London 
Daily Express, on which 
Mr. Sprague has built his entire 
argument: “Thus British over- 
seas trade exceeded that of the 
United States (in 1926) by no 
less than £448,000,000, or 25 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Sprague’s sermonette is 
based on a false text. He as- 
sumes that “overseas trade” is 
“export trade” — whereas “over- 
seas trade” is “export trade” plus 
import trade! 

Here are the real facts: The 
export trade of the United States 
in 1926, which Mr. Sprague 
thought was over two billion dol- 
lars less than that of the United 
Kingdom, was $1,031,000,000 


more. 


We Doubled Britain’s Increase 


It is necessary to rub salt into 
the wound these figures must 
carve in Mr. Sprague in order to 
effect the cure. Not only did the 
United States have a billion dol- 
lars more export sales in 1926 
than the United Kingdom, but 
also the export trade of the 
United States is growing far more 
rapidly than that of the United 
Kingdom. 

In 1913 our exports were $2,- 
448,000,000; in 1926 $4,808,000,- 
000. In 1913 the United Kingdom 
exported $2,556,000,000; in 1926, 
$3,777,000,000. We gained roughly 
100 per cent in thirteen years 
against roughly 50 per cent for 
the United Kingdom. 

_ Blissfully unconscious of the 
lact that the United States is the 
larger exporter, Mr. Sprague 
seeks to explain the reason for 
the “failure” of the United States 
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General Sales Manager, The Carter's Ink Company 
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Ridicules Harper’s Magazine Attack 
On American Exporters 


Walter Wyman Corrects the Errors and 

Fallacies in the Article,‘‘The Go-Getter 

A broad,”’ by Jesse Rainsford Sprague 
in the March Harper's Magazine 


Boston, Massachusetts 


R. WYMAN is honorary chairman 

of the Boston Export Round Table, 
honorary president of the Export Man- 
agers Club of New York, for twenty years 
a member of the Foreign Trade Committee 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the author of “Export Merchandis- 
ing,” “Direct Exporting’ and numerous 
articles on domestic and foreign commerce. 
Mr. Wyman is general sales manager of 
The Carter’s Ink Company and in con- 
stant, active contact with methods used by 
all manufacturing nations in their foreign 
commerce. Because of these qualifications 
he was asked by SALES MANAGEMENT to 
point out and correct the manifest errors 
in Mr. Sprague’s article in Harper’s. 
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in exporting. Having 
conceded that the United 
States maintains a vastly 
efficient agency in the 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce (a 
correct statement) he 
lists other efforts to fos- 
ter and increase our ex- 
port trade. He includes 
our export associations, 
our publications devoted to 
foreign commerce and the instruc- 
tion in international selling in 
practically all of our great 
universities. 

General recognition of our 
need of “overseas trade” (which 
Mr. Sprague always uses as 
synonymous with export trade) 
he concedes. Beyond this, Mr. 
Sprague points out that our “fail- 
ure” is not from lack of effort, 
absence of enterprise or adequate 
production facilities. 


From this point on Mr. Sprague 
explains our “failure” by 


Mr. Sprague’s “Case” 


> 


1. The ‘‘money, money’ 
attitude developed by domes- 
tic sales quotas. 


2. The teachings in our 
foreign trade courses in our 
universities. 

3 to 10. The lack of cour- 
tesy of American representa- 
tives overseas. 


Mr. Sprague’s conception of a 
sales quota, its modus operandi 
and its effect upon the American 
wage-earner plays such an impor- 
tant part in his article that in jus- 
tice to him it is quoted here in 
full. 


“Where there exists a school of thought 
which holds salesmanship to be a cure for 
all business ills it is quite natural that 
strong selling methods should come into 
being. There is, for example, a device 
known as the ‘sales quota’ that is un- 
known in Great Britain and Continental 
industrial countries, but now much em- 
ployed by the large corporations of the 
United States. For the benefit of those 
unacquainted with business terms it may 
be explained that the ‘sales quota’ is, 
briefly, this: The manufacturer, let us 
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say, of wash boilers estimates that his 
plant is capable of turning out one mil- 
lion boilers per year; or, roughly, one 
boiler for each one hundred of population. 
The manufacturer then consults Govern- 
ment statistics and sets a ‘quota’ for each 
separate unit of the country. Should the 
State of South Carolina, for example, show 
a population of one million people, the 
manufacturer issues orders to his sales 
force that ten thousand boilers must be 
sold in South Carolina. If the manufac- 
turer markets his product through local 
agents, each of these is required to con- 
tract for a certain number of boilers based 
on the population of his community. 
Should an agent fail to live up to his con- 
tract the agency is taken away from him 
and a more active seller appointed. 

“It requires little business acumen to 
realize how revolutionary is this practice. 
For the first time in any country it has 
come about that the producer of goods 
decides on the quantity of his goods that 
the public must buy. In every country 
save the United States the public decides 
what it wishes to buy, and the producer 
gauges his output accordingly. 

“Up to a certain point the theory of 
prosperity through salesmanship works. 
Wages in the United States are vastly 
higher than elsewhere; and in the rapid 
flow of money from factory-to-worker-to- 
dealer-to-consumer and back again, there 
is opportunity for all to get a share. Yet 
there is this danger: Every normal human 
being is ambitious; and it follows easily 
that the manufacturer who successfully 
orders his sales force to market a million 
wash boilers this year, may set his ‘sales 
quota’ at a million-and-a-half for next 
year. And if ten thousand other manufac- 
turers order like increases, eventually the 
situation arrives where the public cannot 
legitimately absorb the amount demanded 
of it.” 


Mr. Sprague’s Sales Quotas 


N the opening sentence I pointed 

out that Mr. Sprague’s article 

was exactly as misleading as 
though deliberately untruthful. 

Mr. Sprague has chosen for his 
only definition of a sales quota a 
seldom used and most archaic 
method which is entirely contrary 
to the common practices of pres- 
ent-day thoughtful sales manage- 
ment. “For the benefit (sic) of 
those unacquainted with business 
terms—,” Mr. Sprague has chosen 
a definition so misleading as to be 
staggering. 

I am entirely aware that Mr. 
Sprague can find such a sales 
quota in existence. That is be- 
side the point. I could write, 
“For the benefit of those who 
wish to know how to spell the 
word descriptive of a body of 
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singers I will say that it is spelled 
‘quire’ my children.” The mere 
fact that the dictionary would 
bear out my contention does not 
alter the fact that my statement 
would be misleading. The usual, 
thoroughly correct spelling, 
“choir” would be the right choice 
for an instructor to use—just as 
it would have been more becom- 
ing to Mr. Sprague to select a far 
different as well as a modern defi- 
nition of a sales quota. 


How Quotas Are Set 


ENERALLY and modernly 

speaking, the sales quota is an 
estimate of existing or latent needs 
of a given territory. It is expressed 
either in quantities or dollars. In- 
stead of being the easily obtained 
estimate of factory production, it 
is often determined after the care- 
ful weighing country by coun- 
try of— 
Population, 
Nature of population, 
Existing competition 
Income tax returns, 
Savings bank deposits, 
Bank clearances, 
Houses wired for electricity, 
Telephone subscribers, 
Magazine circulations, 
Nature and number of trade 
outlets, 
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—to name but ten of the many 
factors. 


When Mr. Sprague has, at least 
by inference, condemned the 
“sales. quota” (Sprague’s defini- 
tion) he strangely overlooks an 
opportunity to make his “over- 
seas” argument direct instead of 
indirect. He writes, “No intelli- 
gent American exporter, for in- 
stance, attempts to enforce a sales 
quota abroad, yet habits acquired 
at home are not readily shaken off 
when one crosses an international 
boundary.” 


Intelligent American exporters 
do “enforce” sales quotas abroad. 
From automobiles to safety razors 
and from shoes to letter duplicat- 
ing devices, sales quotas are used 
skilfully and successfully abroad. 
In fact, the problems of the 
skilled quota user are now and 
then, strange as it must seem to 
Mr. Sprague, to secure additional 
production to care for needs. 


MANAGEMENT, 
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Before commenting on Mr. 
Sprague’s denunciation of the 
methods used by export salesmen 
sent abroad from the United 
States it is only fair to quote two 
paragraphs in full. 


“Constantly, in conversation with Ameri- 
can manufacturers who are making serious 
efforts to sell a portion of their products 
in foreign countries, one hears complaint 
that the high-powered salesmanship de- 
veloped in the United States during recent 
years has made it increasingly difficult to 
find young men who can meet the require- 
ments of foreign work. One business man, 
a large-scale operator in the electrical 
field, told me that recently in selecting a 
man to take charge of his sales in Mexico 
he had interviewed more than twenty ap- 
plicants, all young Americans, with experi- 
ence in electrical goods, and had rejected 
all in favor of a German who had been 
in America but four years, who was more 
than fifty years of age, and who ‘did not 
know a switch from a socket.’ Pressed as 
to his reasons for this surprising choice 
the executive said: 

“The manufacturer who goes into a 
foreign country must put out of his mind 
the possibility of creating an overnight 
sale for his product. Any effort to “rush 
a market” is worse than useless, because it 
is more than liable to antagonize those 
with whom one wishes to do business. In 
Mexico, for example, I do not look for 
profits inside of five years; the man I send 
must be content to travel the country regu- 
larly, gradually winning the good-will of 
electrical dealers in various communities, 
until a demand for my goods is attained. 
The German I have engaged seems to 
have the qualifications necessary for this 
kind of work. The other applicants with- 
out exception impressed me as having been 
trained to believe salesmanship consists in 
getting a prospect to sign promptly on the 
dotted line.’ ” 


Profits on Initial Trips 


T is seldom that the sales- 
man’s first trip, even in vit- 
gin territory abroad, need be 
purely a “get acquainted” affair. 
Provided the salesman is carefully 
prepared for the field and the field 
is carefully prepared for the sales- 
man it is the common experience 
of American exporters to find that 
the first trip is directly profitable. 


Contrasted with the experience 
quoted, I can assure the readers 
of Sates MANAGEMENT that two 
outstanding figures in the market- 
ing of electrical supplies overseas 
—Robert M. Eames, general sales 
manager, Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
and John W. Brooks, secretary of 
Pass & Seymour Incorporated, 


(Continued on page 672) 
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This Idea Sold a $100,000 Order 


HE value of an 
idea, the omni- 
presence of op- 


portunity, theimportance 
of being ever on the alert, 
and a few other subjects 
that have long been fa- 
vored by poets, drama- 
tists, and moralists are 
strikingly illustrated by 
the story of the conception and 
execution of the idea that recently 
led to the adoption of an approved 
service uniform for mechanics and 
service men employed in the thou- 
sands of Dodge Brothers service 
stations throughout the civilized 
world. 


_ Even the setting was ideal, for 
it was a drizzly, dreary day of the 
kind that usually makes one feel 
utterly incapable of carrying out 
the ideas one already has, to say 
nothing of conceiving others. And 
the scene, too, could not have 
been better ; the view from a hotel 
Window in a strange city and this 
1s what happened: 


SALEs5§ 


Because Lee Fleming saw a blue and white Dodge Brothers 
painted bulletin out his hotel window, service men for that 
company are now uniformed in garments made by his company. 


MANAGEMENT, 


Lee Fleming’s Experience in Creating 
$100,000 Worth of Overall Business, 
From One Buyer, Is Full of Suggestions 


for Other Sales Managers 


By D. CG. BATRD 


Lee Fleming, director of sales 
of the Hamilton Carhartt Com- 
pany, looked out the hotel win- 
dow and saw a Dodge Brothers 
painted outdoor bulletin—what is 
commonly called a “billboard.” 
There was certainly nothing un- 
usual about that, for some mil- 
lions of. men have looked out 
of windows and seen Dodge 
Brothers painted outdoor bulletins 
and lithographed posters. Such 
outdoor advertisements have been 


numbered by the 
thousands for many 
years. 

But Fleming is in- 
terested in overalls 
and the dark blue 
fieldwhichisa 
prominent character- 
istic of all Dodge 
Brothers outdoor 
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advertisements regis- 
tered in his mind along- 
side the knowledge that 
blue has long been a fa- 
vored color for overalls. 

Then the idea; a tie- 
up of the standard Dodge 
Brothers blue outdoor 
advertisement with a 
service uniform of the 
same color! Dodge Brothers 
dealers, in addition to featuring 
uniform quality, uniform service, 
and uniform prices, would feature 
uniformed service men. Everyone 
who entered a Dodge Brothers 
service station would be influ- 
enced by the advertising value of 
such uniforms. Every time a serv- 
ice employe of a Dodge Brothers 
dealer stepped out on the street, 
he would be a walking “billboard” 
advertising Dodge Brothers mo- 
tor cars and serv- 
ice. Such uniforms 
could be greatly im- 
proved over the 
heterogeneous ap- 
parel commonly 
worn by automobile 
mechanics and serv- 
ice men, too; im- 
proved both in qual- 
ity and _ construc- 
tion. Cost, if differ- 
ent, would be in 


favor of the service men, for with 
the volume such a plan would 
bring, the manufacturer of the 
uniforms could well afford to sell 
on a close margin. 

Returning to Detroit, Fleming 
presented his plan to the execu- 
tives of his company and secured 
their permission to go ahead and 
develop it along the lines he had 
in mind. The fact that the Hamil- 
ton Carhartt Company has its 
own mills was very helpful, for it 
enabled him to have a special cloth 
developed that would be more 
durable than ordinary denim; 
would be as nearly impervious to 
oil and grease as it is possible to 
make any cloth, and would be— 
Dodge Brothers blue, a shade of 
blue that is much darker than 
that used in overalls. 


In the meantime, Fleming 
called on fifty or seventy-five 
Dodge Brothers dealers and dis- 
cussed his plan with them, getting 
their ideas as to its value and also 
their suggestions for improve- 


ments over service garments then’ 


in use. 

Next he went to the studios 
and employed artists to prepare a 
descriptive folder to be sent to all 
Dodge Brothers dealers, describ- 
ing the proposed garments, quot- 
ing prices, and carrying the ap- 
proval of the Dodge Brothers 
service department. 
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In other words, every detail of 
the plan was worked out in full 
before the proposition was ever 
broached to Dodge Brothers. 
Then when everything was in 
readiness, Fleming made an ap- 
pointment with the director of 
service, laid the plan before him, 
and secured his immediate ap- 
proval. The proposition then had 
to be passed on by other execu- 
tives of the company, of course, 
and the service department of 
Dodge Brothers had some very 
valuable suggestions to offer con- 
cerning special features of the 
proposed garments that made 
them all the greater value to the 
service men, but the plan went 
through practically as originally 
conceived. 


How Sales Were Handled 


The motor car company, as was 
to be expected, was not in posi- 
tion to buy the garments from 
the overall manufacturer and dis- 
tribute them to its dealers, but it 
was in position to insure the suc- 
cess of the plan by approving that 
all its dealers adopt the standard 
service uniform and suggesting 
that they order direct from the 
overall manufacturer. 

This it did unreservedly. The 
folder which Fleming had pre- 
pared and which was sent out 
to all Dodge Brothers dealers 


’ 
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carries a reproduced letter from 
the director of service, the opening 
paragraph of which comes right 
to the point by saying that: “We 
wish to recommend a standard- 
ized uniform for Dodge Brothers 
service men,” and the first thing 
that greets the eye of one who 
opens the circular is the announce- 
ment that: “We recommend the 
new Dodge Brothers uniform for 
your mechanics and service men, 
Dodge Brothers, Inc.” 


A return post card, addressed 
to Hamilton Carhartt Overall 
Company, accompanied the circu- 
lar and provided spaces for order- 
ing the desired number of each 
size of the two garments recom- 
mended: A Dodge Brothers spe- 
cial blue “Allover,” and a Dodge 
Brothers special blue ‘ 
coat.” 

The sale of the special uniforms 
is restricted to Dodge Brothers 
dealers exclusively. 


While Dodge Brothers, Inc. 
was not prepared to place a defi- 
nite order for a specified number 
of the garments, executives of the 
corporation did recommend an 
initial quantity of 36,000. This 
quantity was exhausted within 
five weeks. Orders for the uni- 
forms have been received from 
Dodge Brothers dealers ‘in 
every state of the Union and in 


(Continued on page 668) 
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We'll Ask One! 


Counting lucky guesses, George Read 
of Johnson, Read & Company made a 
grade of 81. 


OW that cross-word 
N puzzles have become 
passe, a new fad is sweep- 
ing the country. A book called, 
“Ask Me Another,” containing a 
number of sets of questions has 
been published. In each set there 
are fifty questions. The correct 
answer to each question is 
counted as two points. Thus if a 
person answers all fifty questions, 
correctly, his score is 100—if he 
answers but twenty-five ques- 
tions, his score is only fifty. 
SALES MANAGEMENT, always 
anxious to keep up with current 
vogues, fads and fancies, submits 
on this page fifty questions which 
concern matters of sales and ad- 
Vertising activities, with a few 
questions sprinkled here and there 
to test your memory on statistics, 
Provincial topics and geography. 
The answers are printed on 
page 668. Before you look at the 
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Sales Management Falls In With the New 

Craze and Offers Fifty Questions to Test 

Your Knowledge of Sales and Advertising 
Events, Policies and People 


answers test yourself by answer- 
ing these questions. Keep your 
score and then compare your 
score with that of your friends 
and associates. 


If you have been a careful 
reader of SALES MANAGEMENT you 
should make a high score. 


1. What company operates the 
largest tire factory west of the 
Mississippi ? 

2. What cigarette was adver- 
tised by the slogan “Ask Dad He 
Knows?” 

3. What is the name of the 
first mail order house? 

4. What American was first 
and most active in selling shoes 
in foreign lands ? 

5. Where is “Zone 7?” 

6. What important seaport is 
called the “Crescent City?” 

7. Who coined the slogan “The 
Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After The Price Is For- 
gotten.” 

8. The sales manager of what 
ink company is considered an au- 
thority on exporting problems as 
well as an authority on bridge 


playing? 

9. What publications are pub- 
lished by a former cabinet 
member? 


10. Name three leading hotels 
in Cincinnati, St. Louis, Cleve- 
land? 

11. What important oil com- 
pany moved its headquarters from 
New York to a small town and 
greatly reduced sales expense and 
overhead as a result? 

12. Who is chairman of the 
International Shoe Company ? 

13. What company manufac- 
tures “Keds,” “Cutex,” “Ever- 
sharp,” “Dutch Cleanser?” 
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Jack Tarcher of Homann & Tarcher 
made 84%, but we think Phil Salis- 
bury coached him. 


14. What newspaper made the 
49th state famous? 


15. What have William H. 
Johns, E. E. Calkins, H. T. Ewald, 
H. B. LeQuatte, Thomas F. 
Logan and’ Stanley Resor in 
common? 


16. What famous executive 
first established a training school 
for salesmen? 


17. When you think of hali- 
tosis what product are you re- 
minded of? 


18. What automobile manu- 
facturer once owned a bicycle 
shop? 

19. What have D. G. Baird, 
John Garth, Bruce Crowell, Roy 
Johnson in common? 


20. What business paper once 
ran an advertisement beginning 


“You Can Almost Smell the 
2? 


21. In what cities are the fol- 
lowing newspapers published: 
Times-Picayune, Whig, Times- 
Union, News-Leader, Commer- 
cial Appeal, Times-Star, Post- 
Dispatch ? 

22. Complete the slogan which 
begins, “The priceless ingredient 
of every 

23. What is it that four out of 
five are supposed to have, and 
what advertiser makes this as- 
sertion ? 

(Continued on page 671) 
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SPEAKERS NAMED 
FOR CONVENTION 


MONG the speakers for the 
annual convention of the Sec- 
ond District, International Adver- 
tising Association, to be held in 
Schenectady June 22, 23 and 24, 
are Governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York State; K. S. McHugh 
of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany; F. A. Arnold of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, 
Inc.; President C. King Wood- 
bridge of the International Adver- 
tising Association, and Philip L. 
Thompson, advertising manager, 
the Western Electric Company 
and president of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 

Departmentals of retail mer- 
chants’ problems, direct-mail, com- 
munity advertising, house organs, 
national advertising agency rela- 
tions, newspapers, magazines, and 
other subjects upon which discus- 
sion and interchange of ideas may 
be deemed desirable, will give op- 
portunity for the exchange of 
experiences. 

Headquarters of the convention 
will be at Schenectady’s new 
hotel, the Van Curler. 


PAINT ACCOUNT FOR 


BYERLY AGENCY 

Oliver M. Byerly Advertising 
Agency of Cleveland has been re- 
tained by the Para Paint & Var- 
nish Company also of Cleveland. 
A campaign has been started by 
this company to sell paint by mail 
and through agents. 


TAYLOR ADVERTISES 
GRAPE JUICE 

The Taylor Company of Ham- 
mondsport, New York, have re- 
tained Reimers & Osborn, Inc., 
New York, to handle their 
advertising. 

Newspapers and magazines will 
be used immediately to advertise 
Taylor’s Blended Grape Juices. 


William M. Hines, formerly 
managing editor and general man- 
ager of the San Francisco Bul- 
letin, has been made _ publisher 
and general manager. He _ suc- 
ceeds Charles S. Stanton who 
resigned. 
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Albert M. Taylor 


TAYLOR APPOINTED 
BY COPELAND 


LBERTM.TAYLOR, recently 
appointed advertising man- 
ager of Copeland Products Incor- 
porated, is well known in the auto- 
motive industry, having for years 
been in charge of the advertising 
and sales promotion activities of 
the H. H. Franklin Manufactur- 
ing Company at Syracuse, N. Y., 
and for a time with the Velie Mo- 
tor Corporation at Moline, Illinois. 
Before entering the automotive 
field he was in the advertising de- 
partment of the Buffalo, Roches- 
ter and Pittsburgh Railroad Co. 


C. R. WRIGHT IS MADE 
EASTERN MANAGER 


Charles R. Wright has become 
eastern manager for Concrete and 
Building Materials with head- 
quarters at 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

Mr. Wright was for four years 
in charge of the western states 
territory for the Class Journal 
Company. 


William Randolph Hearst has 
purchased the American Druggist, 
monthly trade paper, from the 
American Druggist Company and 
A. R. Elliott, president. The first 
number under Hearst ownership 
will be issued in July. 
MAN AGEMEN T 


SHEAFFER PEN SALES 
SHOW INCREASE 


HE W. A. Sheaffer Pen 

Company announces an jn- 
crease in sales volume of $1,452. 
224.80 for the fiscal year ending 
February 28, 1927, over a similar 
period a year ago. The latest 
figures disclosed surplus and un- 
divided profits totaling $1,612- 
329.18. 


The company has risen, from a 
“hundred thousand dollars a year 
concern,” to a business of $6,117, 
674.70 since 1913. A substantial 
increase in sales volume has been 
shown every year since the com- 
pany was established, with the ex- 
ception of 1921. 

The greatest per cent increase 
was in 1914 when the company 
sold 107 per cent more than in 
1913. 


SIXTH DISTRICT MEETS 
IN MILWAUKEE 


The Sixth District Convention 
of the International Advertising 
Association was held in Milwau- 
kee on March 23 and 24. Promi- 
nent among the speakers were C. 
King Woodbridge, president of 
the Association; O. C. Harn, 
managing director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations; Horace S. 
Vaile of McGraw-Hill Company; 
Stanley Roberts, advertising man- 
ager of the Carnation Milk Prod- 
ucts Company ; Homer J. Buckley, 
of Buckley-Dement Company of 
Chicago, and Ralph Starr Butler, 
advertising manager of Postum 
Products. Corporation. Other 
speakers were Honorable Fred A. 
Zimmerman, governor of Wiscon- 
son; Vinton M. Pace, Rhey Snod- 
grass, W. Frank McClure, Arthur 
Capper, C. E. Willard, Stephen 
Bolles, Harry Hall, Robt. B. Um- 
berger, A. M. Candee, Prot. 
Stephen Gilman, Francis W. 
Dickey, J. Sidney Johnson and 
Claude Hopkins. 


The Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion has appointed The Gardner 
Advertising Company to handle 
its advertising. 

Schedules in magazines and spe 
cial publications have been Te 
leased by the Saint Louis office. 
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A Campaign That 


Doubled Puritan Malt 


Sales in One Year 


By JOHN L. SCOTT 


r 40 EXPLAIN why sales 
of Puritan malt extract 
rose from 4,750,000 cans in 

1924 to 6,000,000 cans in 1925 and 

12,000,000 cans in 1926 it is neces- 


sary to review the advertising 


The old Puritan trade-char- 

acter girl was a nice girl, all 

right, but just a little bit old- 
fashioned. So—see above. 
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and sales promotion campaigns 
developed within the past few 
years. There has been no change 
either in the product of the 
Puritan Malt Extract Company, 
of Chicago, or in its general 
scheme of distribution through 
jobbers and dealers, but there 
has been a continuous develop- 
ment of aggressiveness in the 
marketing of that product. 


First of all, of course, the com- 
pany made certain that the qual- 
ity of its product was such as to 
warrant the expenditure of large 
sums of money in pushing it. 
Puritan malt extract has been on 
the market for close to ten years. 
Beginning with a small advertis- 
ing expenditure, its appropriation 
has increased steadily until in 
1927 it will reach a million dollars. 


A Million Dollar Campaign 


Bohemian hops were used in 


the product originally to conform 
to quality standards. Of late 
years, their presence as one of the 
principal ingredients has _ been 
widely featured in advertising. 
These imported hops cost the 
company $1.40 a pound, while 
domestic varieties can be bought 
for as low as 10 cents a pound. 
Until one or two competitors 
recently began to imitate the use 
of Bohemian hops also, the com- 
pany was declared to be the 
only one importing them. It still 
claims to use the largest propor- 
tion of them in its product, stress- 
ing the name Puritan Bohemian 
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She was rouged up a bit, you just know 
she wears them, and now there aren’t 
many trade-characters more attractive. 


Hop-Flavored Malt on the con- 
tainers and in all advertising 
matter. 

Of the 300 different brands of 
malt on the market, Puritan is the 
highest in price, but by buying 
over twenty million cans within 
the past three years, the public 
has proved its willingness to pay 
for an extra measure of quality 
in malt. With that evidence of 
popularity before them, officials 
of the company have felt no 
hesitancy about putting large ad- 
vertising appropriations year after 
year into the task of promoting 
its sales. 

Sales had increased steadily 
every year between 1918 and 
1925, with advertising showing a 
corresponding jump with every 
increase, but it was not until the 
beginning of 1926 that the period 
of experimentation was fully com- 
pleted and distribution moved 
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forward at full speed. In that one 
year volume exactly doubled. A 
gain in sales from 6,000,000 cans 
to 12,000,000 cans was accom- 
panied by an increase in the num- 
ber of jobbers handling the line 
from 1,147 to 2,026 and in the 
number of dealers from 152,472 
to over 200,000. 

Upon the strength of that 
showing the company began last 
fall to lay out a million-dollar 
campaign for 1927 which was to 
embody all the best features of 
the previous campaigns in its ex- 
perience. Drawing upon the plans 
proved successful in the past, the 
sales and advertising departments 
elaborated upon them and di- 
rected every effort toward selling 
20,000,000 cans this year. In pre- 
ceding years sales have responded 
to every additional ounce of pres- 
sure on advertising ; a comparison 
between the first three months of 
1926 and 1927 indicates that the 
company did not overestimate the 
stimulating effect of its more pre- 
tentious advertising program for 
the present year. 

J. E. Magnus, the head of the 
Puritan Malt Extract Company, 
recently expounded three govern- 
ing policies guiding the growth 
of his organization. He claims 
that there is no sales situation 
arising in the administration of 
the company in which the appli- 
cation of one of these three poli- 
cies will not reveal the solution. 

The first he expresses in one 
word, “quality.” His second is: 
“Everybody must make a profit, 
and “Keep going!” is the third. 
It is interesting to study in detail 
the workings of these three poli- 
cies as they are adapted to the 
actual management of the busi- 
ness. 


Profit for Everyone 


HEN Puritan malt, using 
$1.40-a-pound Bohemian 
hops, is the most expensive 
branded product on the market, it 
is easy enough to understand the 
policy relating to quality. The 
same high standards are carried 
into all the company’s printed 
materials and this keynote is 
woven into all advertising. 
Affairs of the Puritan company, 
according to Mr. Magnus, are 
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administered with the idea that 
the dealer, the broker, the dis- 
tributor and everyone handling 
their goods must make a profit. 
One of the best indications that 
the whole distributing organiza- 
tion is making a consistent profit 
is found in the fact that turnover 
in the sales force has been reduced 
toa minimum. Of the 133 Puri- 
tan salesmen, only one has left 
his position since the first of the 
year. In three months, there has 
been but a single change in a 
sales organization of 133 men. 


One reason for this low rate of 
turnover, of course, is the prac- 
tice of training every new man in 
Chicago before he is given a ter- 
ritory and sent out on the road. 
By giving each salesman direct 
supervision for a period of time 
the inefficient ones are weeded 
out before they have been given 
an opportunity to do the company 
injury out in the field. But a 
more important reason why they 
retain their jobs year after year 
is that they are making money, 
and they cannot make money un- 
less their customers—both job- 
bers and dealers—likewise profit. 


The Puritan Girl 


N connection with his third 

policy, “Keep going!’ Mr. Mag- 
nus explains that he has observed 
a tendency on the part of most 
business men to “let well enough 
alone,” especially if business is 
good. He endeavors to make his 
policy construed as one of contin- 
ual advancement under all condi- 
tions. One instance of this came 
up when plans for the 1927 cam- 
paign were up for consideration. 


An idea that was advanced 
seemed drastic. For years the 
figure of a Puritan girl had 


served as the emblem of Puritan 
malt. As an accompanying il- 
lustration shows, this girl was 
exactly what the name implied. 
While not actually unattractive, 
there was little about her to 
create comment. 


She had been found satisfac- 
tory in the past, however, and 
having become so firmly identified 
with the product, there were 
many connected with the dis- 
tribution of Puritan malt who 
didn’t want any tampering done 
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with her. When a_ prominent 
artist submitted a sketch of q 
modernized Puritan girl there 
was no lack of calamity howling 
on the part of people who were 
afraid to take a chance. He put 
color into her face, remodeled her 
costume and made her a distinct 
adornment to any poster. The 
results he achieved are likewise 
portrayed in these pages. 


The effect of this transforma- 
tion was to lend an unmistakable 
note of quality to the company’s 
printed materials. She takes the 
place of her more old-fashioned 
predecessor on the covers of port- 
folios, on counter and window 
cut-outs, on three-sheet posters 
and on practically every other 
piece of promotional material 
introduced. 


A New Portfolio 


ITH this quality background 

as a foundation, the company 
went ahead to bring its sales- 
men’s portfolio up to date. For 
several years a new portfolio con- 
taining the Puritan sales story 
has been brought out for the use 
of the company’s own salesmen as 
well as the salesmen of every 
jobber who carries Puritan prod- 
ucts. In 1926 it was a thirty-six 
page affair, printed and bound to 
make it easy to carry and show 
to dealers. In it was included the 
entire story of Puritan malt, its 
production, ingredients and can- 
ning, the different types of adver- 
tising and dealer helps making up 
the sales plan, and everything else 
connected with the product. 


That same information is en 
bodied in the new portfolio, with 
a number of notable improve 
ments. The modernized Puritan 
girl appearing on the front cover 
and the colored drawings of dit- 
ferent production processes 0 
the inside covers lend a striking 
appearance to the book. 

This portfolio is all the jobbers 
salesman needs to carry in ordet 
to present the line to dealers. It 
tells of the expansion of sales 
volume in recent years, pictures 
graphically the advertising su): 
port given dealers in any part 0! 
the country, shows how retil 
sales may be increased through 


(Continued on page 665) 
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“Old Gold” Campaign One of Many 
Begun in Chicago in March 
Advertisers of Candy Bars, Drug 


and Grocery Products and Electrical 
Appliances Also Active in Chicago 


eT ee 
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ROBABLY the 
P leading advertising 
campaign of the 
past month in Chicago 


introduced the new Old 
Gold cigarettes in the 


city. Following campaigns >"* 


in New York and New 
England, which were 
claimed to be strikingly 
successful, the first gun 
was fired in the Chicago 
market on March 7, when 
teaser advertisements were 
inserted in the newspapers. 
On March 14 the fact that 
the name, “Old Gold,” dis- 
tinguished a new cigarette 
was announced for the 
first time. Different sized 
space was taken, ranging 
from a half-page to small 
two-column copy. 


Sales Among Chains 


Of particular interest 
during March was the 
struggle for price suprem- 
acyamongthedrug 
chains. Walgreen’s held a 
special March sale. The 
Economical Drug Com- 
pany, a chain of seventeen 
stores, retaliated by hold- 
ing a “Great Merger An- 
niversary Sale,” with the 
Buck and Rayner stores, 
the MacLean’s stores and 
the Owl chain chiming in with 
their regular two-or-three-day 
week-end sales. 

One week Buck and Rayner 
would take the lead over Wal- 
green by selling $1.00 Listerine 
at 63 cents as against 79 cents. 
Economical sold Listerine tooth- 
paste at 16 cents while MacLean’s 
held out for 21. All the chains 
were pretty well agreed on For- 
han’s toothpaste at 33 cents, but 
MacLean’s got the jump over the 
rest on Pepsodent with a price of 
28 cents while the others were 
getting 31. Orphos ranged from 
29 cents for Economical and 
Walgreen to 33 cents for the 
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“ 20 
£ 0 
po. ugh in a 


Sex 


Say “O. G.” today, at the nearest ciga- 
rette counter ,..and you'll say “O. K.. 
0. G.” forever after. It will bring you a 
new adventure in cigarette enjoyment... 
with no throat-irritation or tongue-bite. 
Go, Chicago! Go for your O. G.’s today. 


OLD.GOLD 


the smoothest cigarette 
f Prodect ol F. Locifiert Co. tat. 10 \ 


Buck and Rayner chain of stores. 
Competition was no less keen 
in soaps. Buck and Rayner sold 
Palmolive for 6% cents a cake; 
Economical for 7 cents; Wal- 
green, three for 23, and MacLean, 
three for 20. Lifebuoy was 6% 
cents for Buck and Rayner, seven 
cents for Economical and three 
for 23 cents for Walgreen. Jap 
Rose, Resinol, Cuticura, Lux, and 
Woodbury’s Facial came in for 
their share of the price-cutting. 
Leading national advertising 
done by drug manufacturers in- 
cluded the beginning of a Northam 
Warren campaign featuring the 
regular Cutex assortment, a new 
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campaign of E. R. 
Squibb and Sons on 
Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia, and the first copy 
on a campaign of the 
International Chemical 
Company featuring Shavo- 
lene. One of the most con- 
sistent newspaper cam- 
paigns in Chicago is being 
run in the interests of 
Bayer aspirin, 6% by 8% 
inch space being inserted 
daily in several papers. 
Maltrop, Inc., manufac- 
turer of Toddy, is supple- 
menting car card and pos- 
ter advertising by the use 
of newspaper space. To 
“make new friends” the 
United Cigar Stores of- 
fered one cigar free for 
every five Ricoro, La Res- 
tina, La Tunita and El 
Toro cigar purchased. This 
chain’s generosity extended 
three days, from March 24 
through March 26. 


Eureka Advertises 


The Commonwealth 
Edison Electric Shops — 
appliance stores of the 
power company—an- 
nounced the arrival of 1927 
models of Servel electric 
refrigerators. The Zero- 
zone Chicago Company 
likewise used considerable news- 
paper space. 

In the “greatest offer we have 
ever made” the Eureka Vacuum 
Cleaner Company advertised the 
fact that a Eureka could be pur- 
chased during March for only 
$2.00 down. Other important elec- 
trical advertising was done by the 
cooperating General Electric dis- 
tributors and the Electric Asso- 
ciation, the former stressing wir- 
ing system and the latter, elec- 
tric percolators for an April 
campaign. 

Recent food products campaigns 
in the papers include Muffets, a 
new toasted whole wheat cereal; 
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Gold Medal flour, in which the 
Washburn-Crosby Company 
states “Grocers, Attention! We 
are now ready to render service 
to you that is unequaled by any 
firm engaged in the milling busi- 
ness today”; and the New Milk 
macaroni, a recent “vitalized” 
product of the Quaker Oats 
Company. 

Thomas J. Webb Coffee is be- 
ing advertised in newspapers as 
well as on posters and car cards. 
The Atlantic and Pacific stores 
are bearing down heavily on cof- 
fee. Thomas J. Webb’s, Maxwell 
House, Bokar and Red Circle ap- 
pear prominently in practically all 
A & P advertising ; 8 o’clock Cof- 
fee, however, was the A & P 
headliner. “Too months ago,” ran 
the advertisements, “this coffee 
was priced ten cents a pound 
higher. This week we offer it at 
29 cents.” 


Sheaffer Promotes Skrip 


In addition to considerable 
newspaper space on Sheaffer’s 
pens and pencils, the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company devoted 
several advertisements to Skrip, 
its ink product. A special intro- 
ductory offer of a 15-cent bottle 
of ink for 5 cents appeared in the 
papers. 


Swift and Company launched a 
newspaper campaign on Vigoro, a 
lawn and garden product. The 
Berryman System of Oil Heating 
announced a special offer “good 
for a limited time only.” Details 
were not given in the half-page 
newspaper advertisement. 

An innovation in billboard ad- 
vertising, it is claimed, was the 
appearance of a cap manufac- 
turer’s poster. The Portis Brothers 
Hat Comfany is using twenty- 
four sheet posters in various parts 
of town to feature caps ex- 
clusively. This is claimed to be 
the first time such an advertise- 
ment has appeared under the 
name of a manufacturer instead 
of retail stores. 

Two typewriter companies are 
active in an advertising way. 
Woodstock is using car cards 
in the Elevated and Northwest- 
ern trains, while L. C. Smith 
advertising is coming out in 
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newspapers. The advertisers of 
“Fat Emma” candy bars are in- 
creasing their poster advertising in 
transportation media. A new 


The Man 
On the Cover 


Charles King Woodbridge 
is one of the best known 
sales executives in America. 
He is one of the foremost 
sales managers who learned, 
early in his career, to use 
advertising as a sales tool. 
He was sales manager of 
Kellogg Products, Inc., and 
sales manager of the New 
York Bakery of Loose-Wiles. 
When the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration was divorced from 
its parent company—the Co- 
lumbia Phonograph Company 
—Woodbridge was given 
complete charge of the busi- 
ness, which at the time 
wasn’t as healthy as it might 
have been. His enterprise 
nursed it back to a vigorous 
condition. 


In May, 1925, he was 
drafted and unanimously 
elected to head the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. In 1926, when 
the association changed its 
name to the International 
Advertising Association and 
a broader scope of usefulness 
was outlined, he was again 
elected to head the work as 
president. During his service 
as president of the Ad Clubs 
he visited France, Germany 
and England in the interest 
of better advertising and 
traveled more than 30,000 
miles in this country. 


Recently the officials of the 
Electrical Refrigerator Cor- 
poration began looking around 
for a man to take charge of 
the myriad activities of the 
Kelvinator, Nizer and Leon- 
ard refrigerator organiza- 
tions. Woodbridge was 
selected and made vice presi- 
dent, general manager, and a 
member of the board of di- 
rectors. He will continue his 
work for the International 
sauvertising Association. 


candy bar on the boards is called 
“Chuckles.” It is made by the 


Fred W. Amend Company. 

The store service staff of the 
Naborhood Stores, Inc., is push- 
ing Ansonia clocks in drug stores, 
Fould’s macaroni in grocery 
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stores and Chuckles in confec- 
tionery stores. 


Among the automobile adver- 
tisers one of the most interesting 
announcements was made in half 
page copy telling of C. W. Dur- 
ant’s coming activity in promoting 
sales of Star cars. The copy which 
appeared on March 30 says that 
Mr. Durant will make a statement 
on April 7 that will “startle the 
industry.” 

The Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany rented a vacant corner store 
on Wacker Drive (frominent 
boulevard skirting the downtown 
district and away from automo- 
bile row) to hold a “salon” for 
the new La Salle cars. The dis- 
play was widely advertised and 
attracted many visitors. Franklin 
used considerable space to adver- 
tise their 25th anniversary. 


Resort Advertising Heavy 


R. G. Dun, King Edward, El 
Producto and Webster cigars 
were well advertised in the news- 
papers during the month. Rail- 
road and travel advertising seemed 
to concentrate in Chicago, many 
resorts, tours, steamship lines and 
hotels using liberal space in both 
daily and Sunday issues of the 
newspapers. Large space is al- 
ready being used by various roads 
serving the Colorado, Rocky 
Mountain and Yellowstone resort 
areas. Summer rates go in effect 
in May and reservations are al- 
ready reported heavy. 

The Flower Show, once an an- 
nual event in Chicago, was revived 
and a very successful exhibit held 
at the Sherman Hotel. Prizes for 
best gardens offered by one news- 
paper is said to be stimulating 
sales on various products asso- 
ciated with gardening. A Golf 
Show followed the Flower Show 
at the same location. Both these 
shows stimulated advertising. 


In furtherance of its plan to 
market its products direct, the 
Vacuum Oil Company _ began 
April 1 to sell in the Ohio terti- 
tory through its own organiza 
tion instead of through the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Ohio. Branch 
offices have been established at 
Cleveland and Cincinnati. 
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The Buyer Who Says “Your Stuff Is 
Too Good For My Trade” 


How Lee Turney of The Alshuler 
Manufacturing Company Found a 


Way to Teach Merchants to Appreci- 
ate the Folly of Buying on Price Alone 


By JOHN GARTH 


HEN Lee L. 
Turney de- 
veloped the sales 


program of the Alshuler 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany, as described in the 
previous issue of SALES 
MANAGEMENT magazine, 
he was not content to 
hand it over to his sales- 
men with the injunction to 
“go out and get the business.” 
Before he gave it to his men, 
he tried it out himself, work- 
ing in connection with some 
of his regular salesmen. 

On the first trip out he 
visited a merchant in South 
Bend. “Let’s call on some 
dealers who have stopped buy- 
ing from us—or dealers we 
have never been able to sell. 
If this new program is any 
good it ought to help us in 
getting business from the peo- 
ple we haven’t been able to 
sell,” said Mr. Turney to the 
salesman as they laid out the 
first day’s work. 


Where the Buyer Balks 


The salesman suggested 
that they call on a certain 
buyer who was once a good 
Alshuler customer, but who 
had not bought anything for 
two years. 

When they reached the 
store, found the buyer and 
had disposed of the usual pre- 
liminaries, the buyer turned 
out to be very friendly. 

“You folks make the best line 
of work shirts on the market. In 
fact you make them too good. 
They are worth every cent you 
ask for them, but we have to meet 
competition. We have to sell 
lower priced shirts because the 
other stores sell cheap goods. I 
know the line, know your firm, 
and would like to do business 
with you. But your stuff is too 
good. No use of showing it to 
me,” 

_ Now, as everybody knows, this 
is the hardest type of buyer on 
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Lee L. Turney 


earth. He “yeses” you out the 
door. He agrees with everything 
you say. He gives you no oppor- 
tunity to present your argument. 

Before Mr. Turney had called 
on this buyer he had worked out 
a plan to arrest this buyer’s at- 
tention. 

When the buyer had delivered 
his flattering opinion of Racine 
shirts and at the same time de- 
clared that he couldn’t buy such 
high priced shirts, Mr. Turney 
found a big blank spaceon the wall. 
“Now look here, Mr. Rose (that 
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was the buyer’s name), I 
am going to give you an 
opportunity to make 
some money out of the 
Alshuler Manufacturing 
Company for the first 
time in several years. 
You haven’t made a cent 
off of our line in some 
time. Now I am going 
to give you that opportunity 
and I am not going to ask you 
to invest one cent, or even to 
handle our merchandise. 
“Here is my proposition. I 
want to paint a sign to be 
hung in that vacant space 
across the entire end of your 
store above the shelves. We 
will rent that space for our 
advertising for the next 
twelve months. It will be a 
nice sign, painted in attractive 
colors and very handsome in 
appearance.” 


Meeting the Objection 


Of course, as Mr. Turney ex- 
pected, the buyer wanted to 
know what was to be painted 
on the sign. 

“Well, Mr. Rose, I want to 
put on that sign the following 
wording,” answered Mr. Tur- 
ney, “I want to paint in big 
letters, ‘We Do Not Handle 
Racine Shirts Because They 
Are Too Good For Our 
Customers.’ ” 

Right at this point Mr. Tur- 
ney was careful to avoid a 
break in the conversation, be- 

cause he didn’t want to engage 
his prospect in an argument and 
he, of course, knew the buyer 
wouldn’t consent to the erection 
of such a sign. 

So he continued, “Of course, 
Mr. Rose, nothing is really too 
good for the people who’ have 
helped you build this wonderful 
store—who have enabled you to 
maintain your enviable volume of 
business year after year, but who 
are now being continually tempted 
to desert you by claims of higher 
quality and lower prices. 
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“Tf you will look the matter 
squarely in the face, the only job 
ahead of your organization in the 
successful sale of our merchandise 
is to let your customers know as 
much about our shirts as you 


yourself know. We have com- 
pared a complete plan of accom- 
plishing this very thing without 
cost to you.” 

At this point Mr. Turney took 
out his sales manual and began 
showing the buyer the actual 
measurements of Racine shirts 
as compared with twenty-five 
cheaper makes. He explained 
how the body sizes were larger, 
how cheap shirts were cut too 
short, with the wrong kind of 
neck, short sleeves, narrow sleeves 
at elbows, and against this he 
placed all the various advantages 
of Racine shirts as outlined in the 
Racine manual. This presenta- 
tion required about twenty min- 
utes. Before Mr. Turney had 
spent more than ten minutes ex- 
plaining the difference between 
Racine and other shirts, the 
prospect interrupted with this 
question. 


Making Permanent Customers 


sig O you think a store such as 
ours can afford to take up 
a good portion of our sales peo- 
ple’s time in merchandising of 
work shirts at a dollar each?” 

Here was a question that was 
perfectly logical. It showed that 
the prospect was weakening, but 
that he was wondering how there 
would be any profit in making a 
ten or fifteen minute demonstra- 
tion to sell a dollar item when a 
competitive item at eighty-nine 
cents would sell itself. For a min- 
ute Turney was baffled. Then he 
answered the buyer’s question 
with another question. 

“Mr. Rose, which are you as a 
merchant most interested in, 
wrapping bundles and making 
change or making permanent cus- 
tomers for this store?’ The 
answer was, of course, making 
permanent customers. 

“Every time the door of this 
store opens and admits a man or 
woman,” continued Mr. Turney, 
“your organization is given an op- 
portunity either to make a perma- 
nent customer, or to lose one, 
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because the failure to make a 
permanent customer is just the 
same as losing one. While our 
demonstration of the complete 
sales plan to the merchant re- 
quires twenty minutes, the dem- 
onstration of our garment on the 
counter by the retail sales person 
requires only two minutes.” 

Then Mr. Turney proceeded to 
prove this to the buyer by making 
a quick demonstration on the 


counter just as a retail clerk - 


would do it. He then pointed out 
that almost 80 per cent of the 
work shirts worn by men are pur- 
chased by women. As everybody 
knows, women are careful shop- 
pers and buy with one eye on 
their pocketbooks. He pointed 
out that when a clerk lays two 
or three items on a counter, all of 
different prices, he must justify 
the highest price merchandise. If 
he doesn’t, the customer goes 
away thinking that everything in 
the store is higher priced than at 
other stores. 


When Price Is Explained 


EFORE he had finished his 

talk Mr. Turney was writing 
up an order for this merchant 
who had seen the difference be- 
tween wrapping up bundles and 
making customers. 

Mr. Turney tried the same plan 
on many other merchants who 
thought Alshuler merchandise 
was priced too high—who thought 
this merchandise was too good 
for their customers, but who had 
never stopped to think what a re- 
flection the statement, “Your mer- 
chandise is too high for my trade” 
was on his customers, his store 
salesmen and the store itself. 


In his experience in selling 
many merchants Mr. Turney has 
found that when price is really 
explained, that price doesn’t make 
any difference at all. Merchants 
object to price because they fail 
to see what a slightly higher price 
represents. 

A recent experience of Mr. Tur- 
ney’s proves this. So many of his 
merchants were clamoring for a 
lower priced garment, “‘so we can 
meet competition,’ that he de- 
cided to test them on it. He made 
up a shirt which could be sold at 
a price lower than the Racine 
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shirts were sold. At a meeting of 
a group of store buyers in the 
Northwest, Mr. Turney made them 
a proposition. He explained that 
he had made up a shirt exactly 
like a shirt offered by one of the 
large mail order houses. He of- 
fered to sell them this shirt, at 
prices enabling them to compete 
with the mail order house pro- 
vided each member of the buying 
group would order a _ specified 
quantity. The quantity was not 
large—at least not too large to 
frighten them even in these days 
of quantity buying. But he ex- 
plained that the Racine trade- 
mark or Alshuler name could 
not be used on the shirts. He also 
explained that the shirts were 
lacking in some of the well-known 
Alshuler features. 

Although the price was attrac- 
tive—although the shirt was the 
same as that offered by mail order 
competition and chain stores, 


“not one of these merchants would 


touch it. Because they had been 
taught the value of selling quality, 
and had learned from experience 
that it is quality merchandise, 
even though slightly higher in 
price, that builds trade, they were 
not interested in buying a com- 
petitive item to sell at a price. 


The Salesmen Had No Story 


N commenting on his experience 

in selling quality, Mr. Tur- 
ney says, “If the manufacturer will 
provide his salesmen with the 
right kind of selling tools, if he 
will study his own merchandise 
and learn how to justify the price 
of a quality article, he will have 
no trouble with price competition. 


“Not long ago a_ salesman 
called on me and tried to sell me 
a $3,000 piece of equipment, pro- 
duced in a ten million dollar 
plant. But all he had to show 
me—to prove to me that his 
article was worth more to me 
than my $3,000 was a small cata- 
log, costing probably fifty cents. 
He showed the catalog and talked 
of the wonderful reputation of the 
manufacturer, but never for a mo- 
ment tried to show me the profit 
to be realized in pleasure, comfort 
or service, from the investment 
which he was recommending.” 
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One of the straws which shows which way the wind is blowing for the aviation industry is the fact that the 


Detroit-Grand Rapids air line, making the round trip between the two cities daily, already boasts twelve or 
fifteen “commuters”—folks who use the air service as many city dwellers do suburban trains. 


Flying Sales Executives 


HREE phases of 
the general sub- 
ject of aviation 


are of particular interest 
to readers of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT magazine: The 
use of airplanes in sales 
and administrative work, 
the outlook for the near 
future, and the selling of 
airplanes. 

There is an old saying to the 
effect that time is money, and the 
airplane holds unquestioned first 
place as a time saver in transport- 
ing either persons or goods. With 
a normal cruising speed of 100 
and more miles per hour, the air- 
plane is unapproached by any 
other carrier with respect to 
speed. Mail has been carried 
from Chicago to New York in 
four hours and twenty minutes 
flying time, an average of 167.3 
miles per hour. The regular 
schedule of the Transcontinental 
Air Mail from Los Angeles to 
New York is only 32 hours; a 
saving of several days as com- 
pared with the fastest possible 
rail transportation. 


Saving Executive Salaries 


It is readily apparent, then, that 
the eventual and present use of 
airplanes by high salaried execu- 
tives who have to do much travel- 
ing does and will result in an im- 
Mense saving to their companies 
In their personal time alone, to 
Say nothing of what it may save 
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What the Modern Sales Executive 
Should Know About Aviation— the 
Use and Sale of Commercial Airplanes 


As told to a Dartnell reporter 


-_By WILLIAM B. STOUT 


Vice-President and General Manager, Stout Metal Airplane 


Company, Detroit, Michigan 


by transporting them to their 
destinations in time to transact 
important business that might be 
lost if a slower medium of travel 
were employed. It has been esti- 
mated, for example, that a saving 
of $833 in salary time of a $10,000- 
a-year executive who travels four 
months a year may be effected by 
the use of an airplane. If the 
executive’s salary is more than 
$10,000 a year—and surely this is 
a conservative figure if we include 
heads of business enterprises— 
the saving effected will be all the 
greater. 


An Office in the Air 


Such use of airplanes by execu- 
tives is becoming quite common. 
The experience of President Jud- 
son, of Continental Motors, in 
this respect is quite generally 
known. Mr. Judson has a private 
plane fitted up as an office and 
does much flying from one of his 
company’s plants to another, 
meanwhile going right ahead with 
his work, just as if he were seated 
at his desk in the offices of the 
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company. He recently 
flew from Detroit to 
Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
South Bend, Muskegon, 
Grand Rapids, and back 
to Detroit, transacting 
business at each point, 
in a single day. How 
long it would have taken 
by any other means of 
transportation, someone 
more familiar with schedules and 
distances may figure out, if he so 
desires. 

In this connection, it might be 
interesting to some to know that 
such inconveniences of air travel 
as formerly existed have been 
eliminated almost entirely. “Fly- 
ing togs” are now no more neces- 
sary in air travel than is a linen 
duster in automobile travel, and 
conversation in the cabin of a 
modern airplane is little if any 
more difficult than in a Pullman. 
Mr. Judson dictates to his ste- 
nographer en route and carries on 
all other activities in which he 
would engage in his home office. 


How Planes Are Used 


The Stout Metal Airplane Com- 
pany, the airplane division of the 
Ford Company, is at present 
building a plane that will be used 
by the chairman of the board of a 
company that operates branches 
throughout the western part of 
the country. The plane will be 
equipped with office facilities and 
with berths for sleeping. This 
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company is also establishing land- 
ing fields at many of its branches 
where there are no municipal 
fields. 

An oil company in Detroit 
owns a plane which is used by its 
executives in the regular conduct 
of their duties as a_ publicity 
medium and as a pleasure vehicle. 

The director of sales of one 
corporation that 
has distributors 
in all principal 
cities made a 
trip from Detroit 
to the Pacific 
Coast and back 
some time ago, 
calling on all 
his distributors 
along the route. 
On his return he 
declared that he 
had made_ the 
trip in one-third 
the time it would 
have required by 
rail and he had 
slept in a_ bed 
every night. 
Sales managers 
who sleep on a 
train almost 
every night will 
heartily appre- 
ciate this point. 
Just incidentally, the 
sales director referred to 
got an immense amount 
of free publicity for his 
company and product in 
every city he visited. 


Club Buying 


One day last week, 
nine of us left the Ford 
Airport at Dearborn 
(twelve miles from De- 
troit) about ten o'clock, 
flew to Dayton in an 
hour and forty-five min- 
utes, spent about five 
hours there, and were 
back in Detroit at 6 in 
time to dress for dinner. 

An airplane still 
costs a considerable sum, 
of course, and many 


individuals who would like to use 
a plane for business or pleasure, 
or both, do not feel themselves in 
position to make such an invest- 
ment. 


This objection now has 
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heen met by a plan of cooperative 
ownership. Six men here in De- 
troit, of whom I am one, recently 
formed a club known as_ the 
“\Wise Birds” and bought a four- 
passenger plane for $11,000. The 
pilot schedules the time allotted 
to each of us and each one who 
uses the plane is expected to leave 
it filled with gas and oil. In this 
way, each of us has 
the use of a plane 
about as much as 
necessary. Four 
others have since 
joined the club and 


ordered a_ second 
plane, and similar 
clubs are being 


formerd in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and other 
cities. 

Karl Keller, a De- 
troit contractor who 


(Above) William B. Stout. (Below) All the luxuries of 
Pullman travel are now built into passenger airplanes. 
Flying togs are now no more necessary in air travel 
than a linen duster in automobile travel, and conversa- 
tion in the cabin of a modern airplane is little more 


difficult than in a moving train. 


has business interests in several 
Michigan cities, recently flew 
from Detroit to Lansing, Grand 
Rapids, Kalamazoo, and back to 
Detroit in one day and got a 
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better view, in some respects, of 
the progress of his different jobs 
than he could have secured in 
any other way. 

Airplanes are also coming into 
rather common use in selling, 
How the Curlee Clothing Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, and some 
other sales organizations, use air- 
planes in selling has already been 
told in this magazine. It is re- 
vealing no secret to say that the 
Ford-Stout company is bringing 
out a plane that will be especially 
adapted for such work and that 
inquiries on hand lead us to be- 
lieve that a dozen or more of 
them will be in use in Detroit 
alone before the end of the year. 


Where Time Is Precious 


The airplane has decided ad- 
vantages in lines where compe- 
tition is particularly keen, in 
transporting style mer- 
chandise or goods of 
great value, and in all 
other circumstances 
where time is an im- 
portant factor. 

In addition, it has 
some peculiar advan- 
tages of its own. The 
Glover Watson Com- 
pany, for example, a 
Detroit real estate firm, 
had some prospects in 
Grand Rapids. It ar- 
ranged to bring these 
prospects to Detroit via 
the Stout Air Services, a 
regular air line which is 
operated daily between 
here and Grand Rapids, 
and to give them a view 
of the property from the 
air, where they not only 
could see the entire 
project, but could see it 
in its relation to other 
parts of the city as well. 
Obviously, such a dem- 
onstration could not 
have been equaled in 
any other way. 

Similarly, when the 
selection of a municipal 
landing field in Detroit 
was being considered, some 
favored a location that was en 
tirely inadequate, but no amount 
of argument would change them. 


(Continued on page 650) 
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The late E. C. Simmons was called “the 
greatest sales manager the world has 
ever known,” and men he trained as 
salesmen are now at the head of many 
large organizations. Some of his prin- 
ciples and policies are explained in this 
article by Mr. Norvell, who rose from 
stock boy to vice president and sales 
manager of the old Simmons Hardware 
Company of St. Louis. 


‘he Main-Spring of Selling 


S A business teacher, 
A I owe more to the 
late Mr. E. C. Sim- 
mons, the founder of the 
great Simmons Hard- 
ware Company, than to 
any other one man. Mr. 
Simmons had certain B 4y 
definite and fixed prin- 
ciples of business from 
which he never departed. Like all 
great business executives, he had 
all the attributes of a good 
teacher. 


There is a small army of men 
who have been very successful 
and made fortunes in various 
lines of business who owe their 
early inspiration and training to 
Mr. Simmons. These men were 
students under Mr. Simmons. 
Many of them worked for him for 
years. Then they went into busi- 
ness for themselves or joined 
other corporations. When these 
men get together, the name of 
Mr. E. C. Simmons is always 
Prominent. He is always spoken 
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MENT, 


A Discussion of Some Principles 
Which Lie Behind All Successful 


Projects in Business 


The second article of a series 


SAUNDERS NORVELL 


of by his “old boys” with admira- 
tion, respect and affection. 

I went to work for The Sim- 
mons Hardware Company when 
I was in my teens. I traveled for 
them as a salesman for ten years. 
I was brought home, appointed 
sales manager and put in charge 
of their selling force and their 
mail order department. I did this 
work for another ten years. I be- 
came one of the vice presidents of 
the company and only resigned 
to take the presidency of The 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware 
Company in the same city. 

Now, it is an interesting fact 
that while, for ten years, we were 
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‘ters were 


the keenest competitors, 
Mr. Simmons and I never 
ceased to be friends. 
After I retired from the 
hardware business and 
entered into business 
here in New York, Mr. 
Simmons and I were in 
constant correspon- 
dence. Most of his let- 
written to me on 
scratch pads, in pencil, and one of 
the last letters from him was 
written just a few weeks before 
his death. This letter was a 
prophecy. He predicted the col- 
lapse that would take place in the 
business of the country in 1921. 
This letter, in which he accurately 
forecast the future, was so inter- 
esting that I gave it to his son, 
Mr. George W. Simmons, who 
lives here in New York and is a 
vice president of The Chase 
National Bank. 


I write the above about my re- 
lations with Mr. E. C. Simmons 
as I am sure that in this series of 
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articles, I will often tell stories 
about him and repeat some of his 
business maxims. I will do this 
because the one object I have in 
writing these articles is to be of 
practical help to the rising gen- 
eration of young salesmen. 


One of Mr. Simmons’ sayings 
was “Principles never change. 
Policies may.” ‘Therefore, some- 
times I will write about his prin- 
ciples and sometimes about his 
policies. 

I was recently reminded of this 
remark of Mr. Simmons about 
principles and policies when I 
was reading a life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Someone asked Napo- 
leon if he conducted his life and 
planson fixed principles or whether 
he was guided by events as they 
happened from day to day. Na- 
poleon’s reply was a wonderful 
illustration that has remained in 
my mind. He said that his life 
and actions in the main were 
guided by principles, but that 
conditions from day to day often 
influenced him. Then he used this 
remarkable illustration: “I am 
like a ship held to the bottom of 
the sea by a heavy anchor and a 
strong chain. This anchor and 
chain are my principles of life. 
At the same time, like a ship, I 
swing with the tides. This is 
how I am influenced by current 
events.” 


Principles and Decisions 


R. SIMMONS was a rapid 

worker. His judgments and 
decisions were almost instantan- 
eous. Once, when what appeared 
to be a very complicated case 
came up for settlement, he read 
the papers and told me imme- 
diately what should be done. I 
asked him how he could decide 
such an involved matter so 
quickly. He smiled and replied, 
“Whenever any question such as 
this comes up, what I try to grasp 
is not the details, but the prin- 
ciple back of the question. Differ- 
ent instances will often vary, but 
principles are always the same. 
Now, the principle back of this 
case is simply whether our house 
should stand by our agreement 
and take our medicine, or whether 
we should attempt to wiggle out. 
I believe that in this case we did 
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enter into a contract. Possibly 
our letters legally did not com- 
mit us, but nevertheless, it is 
clear to me in reading these 
papers that when we went into 
this deal, we thought certain 
things and intended to do the 
business in a certain way. Just 
because we were not clear about 
the matter is no reason why we 
should attempt to escape our re- 
sponsibility. That is why I de- 
cided quickly. Here you see a 
principle is involved. Now, you 
do what this customer wants us 
to do, but the carrying out of the 
details I leave entirely to you.” 


The Best Course of Action 


R. SIMMONS often said that 
nothing complicated busi- 
ness as much as_ crookedness. 
When a business man or an indi- 
vidual is not guided by principles 
of truth, integrity and right, he is 
always wriggling in this direction 
or in that. He constantly wrig- 
gles himself into trouble and his 
energies, instead of being devoted 
to constructive work, are largely 
wasted in trying to get out of the 
trouble his lack of principles has 
gotten him into. Mr. Simmons 
detested a prevarication more 
than anything else. A liar is al- 
ways a coward. 


I once knew an atheist who had 
sublime courage. He was one of 
the most truthful men I have ever 
known. He told me that nothing 
could persuade him to tell an un- 
truth simply because, if he did lie, 
it would mean that he was afraid 
to face facts or that he was afraid 
of some person. “Nothing is a 
greater indication of servility to 
another person or to certain 
facts,” he said, “than a lie.” 


Now, in my mature years, when 
I study the life of Mr. E. C. Sim- 
mons and when I study the lives 
of other men with whom I have 
come in contact, I am convinced 
that the big difference between 
men lies in this matter of prin- 
ciples. One man pursues a direct 
course in life guided by his prin- 
ciples. Another man _ wabbles 
from side to side like a running 
automobile without any steering 
gear. 

Therefore, I hope you will par- 
don me, my young friends, if, just 
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at the outset of this series of 
articles, I rather sermonize op 
this matter of principles. Please 
understand that when I use the 
word “principle,” I do not mean . 
it in the religious sense at all, | 
mean that every young fellow 
who wishes to make his way jn 
the world should think out care- 
fully his best course of action. He 
should lay down certain rules and 
regulations for himself. These 
regulations are his principles. 
Then he should be governed by 
his rules. I might almost say 
that I think it would be much 
better for you to be guided by bad 
principles than not to be guided 
by any principles at all. 


What I mean is that the world 
today is suffering more from one 
class of people than from any 
other class. The class I have in 
mind are not criminals, but they 
are what I designate as jelly-fish 
people—people without any spine 
or backbone—people who have no 
direction of their own — people 
who simply float around here and 
there on the tides of life. This 
class of people, I believe, causes 
the world more trouble than any 
of the comparatively few real 
criminals who have ever de- 
veloped their criminal principles 
to a high degree. Therefore, let 
us start with the thought of hav- 
ing a direction. Let us try to get 
somewhere. Let us have prin- 
ciples and let us follow them. 


The Born Salesman 


NCE I made a speech and in 

it I described a future sales- 
man. Mr. Simmons happened to 
hear this talk of mine and, while I 
said some very profound things, 
he afterward remarked that there 
was only one worth-while thing 
in my entire talk, i. e., the story 
I told of the future salesman. 
Here is the story: 

In many American families, the 
evening dinner is a soul-deaden- 
ing affair. Dad comes home tired 
and just sits and eats in silence. 
Mom is nervous and _ irritable. 
She sits and eats in silence. The 
children catch their moods from 
Dad and Mom, so they also mas- 
ticate in dreary silence. “Now, 
I said, “if there happens to be a 

(Continued on page 660) 
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Now that Westinghouse holds 


C the Advertising Spotlight- 


he Here’s What the Westinghouse Vice- 


_ President Thinks About the South 


ded “While our 

business has 
orld grown steadily 
one and showed a sat- 
any isfactory increase 
> in in 1926, our big- 
hey gest gain was in 


fish the South,” said 
H. B. Shute, vice-president of the 


a Westinghouse Electric Manufactur- 
yple ing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
nail Friday afternoon (February 25th). 
‘his In the opinion of Mr. Shute, the 
ses South is forging ahead more rapidly 
any than any other section of the coun- 
real try. He said: “We come down here 
de- every once in a while and this trip 
sles has been made because our business 
‘let from this territory has increased so 
7 rapidly that we wanted to see what it 
get all was about.* 


rin- “We have noted some remarkable 
instances of growth here and feel 
that New Orleans is set toward a 
steady and continuous business de- 
velopment that will make it one of 
the important commercial centers of 
the country. It is bound to become 


has been. This is a trend that we 
have noted throughout the South.” 
—From The Times-Picayune, 

Feb. 26th. 

~~ @ 

We're glad Mr. Shute expressed 
such pleasantly quotable opinions of 
the South and New Orleans. The 
Times-Picayune, first newspaper in 
the South’s first market, enjoys pre- 
senting it as added evidence of our 
progress and prosperity. 

And now—a bit more personal, 
perhaps: 

Mr.A. A. Brown, 
of New York, \ 
touring the South | 
with Mr. Shute, 
and “born and 
raised” just out- 
side of Louisiana, L— 
said that in the 
days when the mail was delivered 
once a week by a man on a mule— 

“The most sought for mail was 
The Picayune. Every farmer could 
not afford to take it in those days 
and copies were passed around. It 
came pretty close to being the Bible 
in that country at that time.” 


= more of a factor industrially than it It is now, Mr. Brown! 
igs, P 
bt Put New Orleans on that list 


: Che Gimes-Picayune 


the == 


IN NEW ORLEANS [CS 


ble. Representatives: 
Che CONE, ROTHENBURG & NOEE, Inc. 


*Our italics. 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Member Associated Press 


Pacific Coast Representatives: 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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Dominating this rich market is one news- 
paper—the Altoona Mirror—with more 
than 29,000 net paid. The figures in the 
rim show circulation in these cities. 
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In making a survey of 162 Business 
Establishments in Altoona we find 
that 82.72% credit the Altoona Mirror 
with best results. 


88.88% recommend the Mirror for national 
products. And while these facts were dis- 
covered in Altoona proper, even better 


results were obtained in the small towns and 
rural districts. National advertisers will do 
well to investigate this prosperous territory 
when placing advertising campaigns. 


Metropolitan newspapers do not cover this 
territory — less than 15% of the residents 
subscribe to any outside newspaper. 


ALTOONA MIRROR 


Business Direct 


Fred G. Pearce, Advertising Manager 
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| When Packages Add 
Selling Points 


To the Product 


By BRUCE CROWELL 


paper.” 

I went into a drug store 

not many months ago and made 

this request. Instead of the usual 

thirty or forty sheets rolled on a 

circular cardboard tube, the clerk 

laid on the counter before me the 
box pictured on this page. 

“Put up better now,” he ob- 
served, as he showed me how the 
continuous roll of paper was en- 
closed in a box whose edge 
formed a convenient cutter for 
the paper and allowed the user to 
tear off only as much paper as he 
needed at the moment. 

“How much?” I asked. 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

I had never paid more 
than a dime for waxed 
paper in my life. 

But then I thought of 


Q WANT a roll of waxed 


Tao tea puts its tea up in tea 
balls and sends the housewife 
a little sales talk in each tin, 
built about this better and more 
economical way of making tea. 


the old roll of loose sheets of 
paper in the cabinet drawer in the 
kitchen—how the sheets mussed 
and slid about at random among 
the other things in the drawer— 
how often we wasted a whole 
sheet where we required only a 
small amount, just because it hap- 
pened to be cut in squares of an 
arbitrary size. It was never con- 
venient to hunt up a scissors to 
cut the stuff, and it’s next to im- 
possible to tear it without a knife 
or a cutting edge. 

In spite of its higher price, the 
new roll in the more convenient 
package has found a regular place 


in our kitchen. 


The new type of container has 
added both economy and conveni- 
ence to the sales points for several 
brands of waxed paper. 


can do to add a sales point to the 
product itself. Surely there isn’t 
much difference in quality or de- 
sirability between one brand or 
kind of waxed paper, and another. 
The customer usually takes just 
what the dealer happens to have. 
But with the more convenient 
package which helps in using the 
product with the very least 
trouble, in the exact unit suited to 
the immediate purpose, one kind 
steps out of the class of its com- 
petitors. The package is some- 
thing to talk about, on a product 
which hasn’t much of any sales 
points itself. 
Nowadays, when so many 
good products are on the 
market — particularly in 
the food and kitchen sup- 
ply lines—this anglein 
packaging possibilities is 
one that is worth a little 
study. One glimpse into 
the pantry of almost any 
typical home will testify to 
the fact that the American 
housewife is an excellent 
prospect for almost any- 
thing which will save steps, 
time, or worry in the prep- 
aration of the family three- 
a-day. What it amounts to 
in the case of many food 
products, is that the manu- 
facturer now goes further 
toward preparing things 
for the table than he ever 
did before. 


Here, 
then, is an excellent ex- 
ample of what a package 


Take Tao tea balls, for instance. 
Fifteen years ago tea was a bulk 
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“Can WE apply the McGraw-Hill 
Four Principles to OUR Industrial 


Selling?” 


Manufacturers are hearing more and more 
about the successful results that follow 
when the McGraw-Hill Four Principles of 
Industrial Marketing are applied. They are 
interested in knowing if and how the Four 
Principles apply to their particular Indus- 
trial Marketing and Advertising problems. 


The chart graphically shows ten simple 
steps that translate the Four Principles into 
practical, sound Industrial Selling policies 
and plans for any line of products designed 
for industrial consumption. 


The help and data of the McGraw-Hill 
organization are fully and freely available 
to manufacturers and their advertising 
agents in either preliminary or advanced 


consideration of these Principles and their — 


possibilities. 


New Book 
‘Industrial Marketing at Work” 


OW different manufacturers have followed 
H this step-by-step application of the Four 

Principles is revealed in a new book, 
“Industrial Marketing at Work,” which will be off 
the press soon. If industry is your customer 
nationally, a McGraw-Hill representative will be 
glad to discuss this book and leave with you a 
complimentary copy. Direct your request to the 
nearest McGraw-Hill office. 


ELECTRICAL 


ELECTRICAL WORLD 
ELECTRICAL WEST 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


CONSTRUCTION & 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


INDUSTRIAL 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 
POWER 


e 
MINING 
ENGINEERING & MINING JOURNAL 
COAL AGE 


TRANSPORTATION 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
BUS TRANSPORTATION 


RADIO 


RADIO RETAILING 


OVERSEAS 


INGENIERIA INTERNACIONAL 
AMERICAN MACHINIST 
(EUROPEAN EDITION) 


CATALOGS AND 
DIRECTORIES 


ELECTRICAL TRADE CATALOG 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CATALOG 
RADIO TRADE CATALOG 
KEYSTONE COAL MINING CATALOG 
KEYSTONE COAL BUYERS CATALOG 
KEYSTONE METAL QUARRY CATALOG 
CENTRAL STATION DIRECTORY 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY DIRECTORY 
COAL FIELD DIRECTORY 
ANALYSIS OF METALLIC AND NON-METALLIC 
MINING, QUARRYING AND 
CEMENT INDUSTRIES 


McGraw-Hitt PusticATIons 


McGraw-Hitt Pustisuinc Company, Inc. 
SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AN AGEMENT 


’ 


CLEVELAND 


PHILADELPHIA LONDON 


product. Then, of course, came 
packages and tins of various 
types. Now we have still another 
step—tea balls in tins. 

The Tao tin is shown at the 
lower left hand corner of preced- 
ing page. It’s a good container and 
a good idea, from a number of dif- 
ferent angles. The Japanese spirit 
has been preserved in the black 
and gold design of the tin, and in 
the style of lettering on it. Then 
there is a triple-fold insert, also 
in black and gold, cut in 
the form of a tea pot, 
while the small tags at 
the end of the string on 
each ball carry the name 
of the tea (““Flowery 
Orange Pekoe Blend”), 
and match the insert in 
style and color. 


The insert carries direc- 
tions for making both hot 
tea and iced tea, and 
points out the economy of 
buying tea in tea balls 
thus: “Stop wasting tea; 
Use Tao Tea Balls. It is 
no longer necessary to 
make tea wastefully in the 
old haphazard way. It is 
no longer necessary to use 
a pound of tea weekly to 
make four or five cups of 
tea a day. 


“One Tao Tea Ball will 
make four to five cupsful 
of this delicious tea—and 
it costs only half a cent 
a cup—less in the larger 
tins. 


“QUALITY—ECONOMY— 
CONVENIENCE 


“Remember Tao Tea is 
a tea of more than superior 
quality . . . its economy 
is made possible purely because 
of the new and better way of 
packing and serving. To each Tao 
Tea Ball is attached our trade- 
mark Tao Tag, which is your 
safeguard against substitution.” 

Not a bad little sales talk built 
about a package, is it? 

It is more or less common 
knowledge, now, what the im- 
proved package did for table salt. 
Besides, the old method of buying 
salt in a five cent sack and put- 
ting up with its spilling in the 
pantry, and, probably, packing 
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into a rock-hard mass about the 
time it was only half used, the 
free-running container with the 
metal spout which could be used 
so conveniently to fill salt-cellers, 
was so much more desirable that 
the difference in price no longer 
counted. 

A number of manufacturers 
have found a new stimulation for 
sales in improvements in package 
design which insure the freshness 
of their product or guarantee its 


No longer can the tube cap vie with the collar 
button in jumping under the tub or down the 
drain — the cap on Williams’ shaving cream is 
now fastened on. The captive cap is featured in 
recent ads. 


cleanliness and healthfulness. The 
Campfire Company, makers of 
Compfire marshmallows, were the 
first to pack marshmallows in 
tins, and this change marked one 
of the big steps forward in their 
merchandising and selling plan. 
Edgemont crackers advertise their 
“triple sealed” package. And Pro- 
phy-lac-tic’s arguments based on 
their boxed tooth brushes are 
widely familiar. In each of these 
cases the container itself has 
protruded into the sales picture— 
with certain definite improvements 
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in the -box or can, the sales. 
men and the advertising have 
found an added sales point to talk 
about. The point I want to em- 
phasize is that the container has 
actually created these sales points 
—it has increased the desirability 
of a particular brand of the prod- 
uct and lent to it something it 
never had before. It added the 
points of convenience and econ- 
omy to the Waxtex paper. It 
added sanitation to Pro-phy-lac- 
tic brushes. It added 
more freshness and longer 
freshness to Campfire 
marshmallows. The pack- 
age has become a more 
integral part of the sales 
plan, and instead of acting 
merely as a bounded 
physical space in which 
the consumer carries home 
one sales unit, it is some- 
thing which bears a defi- 
nitely profitable relation- 
ship to the thing it con- 
tains from a sales stand- 
point. 


A simple case where 
this same thing is true, 
but not quite so obviously, 
lies in Colgate’s familiar 
slogan “Comes out in a 
ribbon and lies flat on the 
brush.” There the con- 
tainer influences the form 
in which the consumer 
uses the product, and be- 
cause most of us_ had 
known, before the ribbon 
stunt came out, the an- 
noyance of having tooth 
paste drop off the brush 
and into the wash bowl, 
we were impressed with 
the logic and desirability 
of the ribbon feature. 

Now comes Williams shaving 
cream with the “captive cap” top. 
Collapsible tube tops seem to 
rank close to collar buttons in 
their agility at jumping away to 
roll under the bath tub, or down 
the drain pipe. This feature has 
added a sales point to Williams’ 
cream. The J. B. Williams Com- 
pany points out that it is difficult 
to measure the actual value of 
such a feature as this, for so many 
advertising efforts are being made 
all the time that it is never 
(Continued on page 669) 
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Office Appliance Sales Index to Brisk 
Business 1n Boston 


r NHIS season of the 
year opens up the 
big campaigns for 

the electric refrigeration 
and the oil burner manu- 
facturers in Boston and 
its vicinity. Automobiles 
and tire companies are also adver- 
tising heavily in this section. 
Lever Brothers of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, have opened their 
spring campaign on Lux, their 
new toilet soap, with a heavy ad- 
vertising and sample program in 
this section. Cigarette companies 
are advertising heavily in local 
newspapers and their outdoor ad- 
vertising is also active. 


In the electrical refrigeration 
field, the Frigidaire Company is 
at the present time about the 
most aggressive. Their newspaper 
advertising runs from half to 
quarter pages at least once a 
week. They are also using pos- 
ters. They have recently con- 
structed a beautiful, large size, 
poster board directly across the 
street from their main Boston 
show rooms. This poster is 
lighted by four large arc lights 
and has a border of green lights 
that gives the appearance of a 
stream of water flowing around 
the edges of the poster. 


Kleen-Heet Opens Drive 


HE Kelvinator Company has 

a medium size campaign us- 
ing posters and newspapers to some 
extent. At present they are push- 
ing the Kelvinator prize contests. 
Fully equipped refrigerators will 
be given to the winners. This 
contest is national in scope. Other 
companies have medium sized 
campaigns planned and prac- 
tically all of them are increasing 
their sales staffs in anticipation of 
a heavy season. 

In the oil burner industry the 
Kleen-Heet Company has a heavy 
campaign lined up. Newspapers 
will be used almost daily and sev- 
eral bulletin boards and poster 
boards have been engaged. 
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Refrigerators and Oil Burners Are 

Active; Heavy Prospect Lists Follow 

Auto Show; Lux Features Sampling 
Campaign Backed by Advertising 


Another show room will be opened 
in Boston. Branch offices will be 
located in several of the largest 
New England cities and agents 
secured to carry on the business 
in smaller places. A direct mail 
campaign will be used to follow 
up all leads obtained through the 
advertising. 


New Cigarette Introduced 


HE Automatic Oil Burner 

Company is planning an ag- 
gressive campaign. Full page ads 
appear in the newspapers from 
time to time to be followed up by 
smaller ads. Billboards will also 
be used. In their full page news- 
paper copy they advertise for 
more salesmen and also for 
agents in other cities. The Grant 
Oil Burner Company plans an 
active poster campaign with but 
little newspaper advertising. 
They believe that posters are the 
best result-getting medium. At 
present they are opening spring 
work with a direct mail campaign. 
The Socony Oil Burner is also 
using some outdoor and news- 
paper advertising. 

Possibly the most active of 
newspaper advertisers at the pres- 
ent time are the cigarette manu- 
facturers. Yorktown, a new cigar- 
ette to appear on the market, uses 
from full page to half page ads 
almost daily. Their copy carries 
the catch phrase “Watch The 
Smoke.” Old Gold, another new 
cigarette of recent date, has been 
advertising consistently for the 
past two months. Full page ads 
were used at first and now have 
been cut down to half and quar- 
ter page size. Cartoons are used 
to illustrate their copy and they 
lay stress on the fact that “There 
is not a cough in a carload.” 
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Lucky Strikeshave 
taken on a new lease of 
life and are using full 
and half page ads almost 
daily and they too have 
used the elimination of 
the cough idea. Both the 
last two are quite active on the 
poster boards as well as in the 
newspapers. Other heavy cigar- 
ette advertisers are: Camels, 
Chesterfields, and Melachrino; 
the last named uses smaller copy 
but is a consistent advertiser. 
Posters also play an important 
part in their campaigns as do 
street car cards. 

In the cigar line El Producto, 
Kilby, Orlando, Chancellor, 7-20-4, 
and the Overland are consistent, 
although users of small copy, in 
the newspapers. Most of the 
above named cigars appear promi- 
nently in billboard and street car 
advertising. In the tobacco line 
Granger is being featured in 
newspaper space as well as in 
street cars and on posters. Prince 
Albert is another prominent ad- 
vertiser in all these mediums. 
Edgeworth uses small copy at 
frequent intervals. 


In the Wake of the Auto Show 


UTOMOBILE companies are 
using outdoor media heavily 
this season. Newspapers are used 
on Saturdays and Sundays and 
sometimes through the week. The 
copy is usually full and half page. 
The recent automobile show 
was very successful and all com- 
panies reported heavy orders and 
long prospect lists. The advertis- 
ing comes as a follow-up method 
of keeping up sales. The tire 
manufacturers are also doing con- 
siderable outdoor advertising 
locally. Hood, Miller, Goodyear, 
Goodrich, and Fisk are the most 
prominent. Not much newspaper 
space is used as yet, however. 
Radio advertising is not as 
strong now as it was. Most ol 
the large radio manufacturers 


(Continued on page 658) 
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HERE are some stops 

in nearly every sales- 
man’s territory that it 
“doesn’t pay to cover very 
often.” 

But there are customers in these 
towns. Prospects, too. 

And this trade is well worth having 
—only it may not be large enough at 
present to pay your man to call there 
more than a few times each year. 

Are you using your printer to hold 
this trade? Do you ever give your 
printer a chance to develop the small- 
town prospect? 

There is no territory so small and 
no stop so remote that your printer 
can’t help you cover it with direct 
advertising. 

And there are few towns that the 
Postman doesn’t cover every day, six 
days a week, fifty-two weeks a 


year. \ X } ' . ‘ 

_ Does he ever present printed, A R N 
illustrated arguments in favor of ; 

STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required 


your goods? It is one of the 
things that he’s paid to.do. 
The small-town trade has 


(ee 


“I made that stop last week; 
L'il call there again in June” 


How your printer can help you develop 
trade in the towns that “it doesn’t 


pay to cover very often”’ 


plenty of time to read what the post- 
man brings. To a large extent these 
merchants depend upon booklets, cat- 
alogs, and circulars to keep them in- 
formed of what manufacturers are 
doing. And if this printed material is 
well written, well printed, and well 
illustrated, they are quite content to 
order their stocks from it. These mer- 
chants open up shop very early in the 
day for a reason you shouldn’t lose 
sight of: to read their daily mail. 
Make certain that occasionally the 
postman leaves a printed announce- 
ment about you and your line. Make 
certain that between your salesman’s 


in printing, folding, and binding 


calls, printed arguments 
favoring your merchandise 
call on your trade. There 
is a good printer near you 
whose business it is to pre- 
pare these printed salesmen. Let him 
help you “cover” the territory that it 
doesn’t pay a regular salesman to 
cover too many times a year. 


To merchants, manufacturers, 
printers and buyers of printing 


What to say in your direct advertis- 
ing and how to say it is outlined and 
illustrated in a series of books now 
being issued by the S. D. Warren 
Company. Some of them are ready 
for mailing; others will be published 
from time to time during 1927. Any 
paper merchant who sells Warren’s 
Standard Printing Papers will be glad 
to put you on his mailing list 
to receive them. Or write us 
direct. S. D. Warren Co., 
101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


better paper 
better printing 
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Wiss we were buying 
brasses in India last year 
I wanted to give one of 
the native merchants an order for 
several thousands of one item. 

He gestured in refusal, an ex- 
pression of alarm and horror 
shadowing his placid Oriental face. 

“No can do!” he declared firmly. 
“Too big order!” 

“But why?” I asked. 

Then he told me his sister was 
about to be married and he would 
close his place of busi- 
ness for a month during 
the wedding festivities. 
He couldn’t think 
of worrying 
about the manu- 
facture of such a 
quantity order 
as I had wished to place. 

That’s business in the 
Far East. Time means 
absolutely nothing to the 
Oriental business man. Big 
figures make his head ache. 
And he positively runs 
from a quantity order. 

For twenty-six years I 
have “shopped” in the Far 
East—particularly in China, Japan 
and India, for a number of Ameri- 
can concerns; there I buy teak- 
wood, cloisonnes, enamels, quaint 
hand-wrought jewelry, embroid- 
eries, brassware and china, linens 
and silks, and the exquisitely hand- 
woven rugs such as only the Far- 
Easterner seems to know how to 
make. . 


A business transaction in these 
far-off countries is a ceremony 
so different from anything to 
which we are accustomed in this 
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The 


“Shanghai Gesture” 


In Selling 


As told to A. R. Hahn 


J. P. Lawrie Import Company, Chicago 


country, that an American busi- 
ness man going into the Orient to 
buy, without some knowledge of 
the peculiar customs of the East, 
would soon be beside himself in 
desperation. 


In so many respects the Orien- 
tal mind seems to run in exact 
“reverse” to American methods of 
thinking. While he is fast with 
his fingers, the Eastern business 
man’s mind, like the mills of the 
gods, grinds slowly. He cannot 
talk business for long 
at a time. Many times 


when I have been 
buying from na- 
tive dealers in 
China or India, 
for instance, long before I was 
through selecting and buying 
they have become so worn out 
and bewildered with the business 
in hand that they have asked me 
please to come back later. 

Their price policies defy all 
logic. Instead of the price going 
down when purchases are made 
in quantity lots, the price goes up. 
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One of my friends who has lived 
in China for many years wanted 
to buy some jars for containers 


for chemicals. When he asked 
the price of one jar, the native 
dealer answered what to us would 
be about $1. But when he asked, 
“How much for all?” indicating 
the whole lot of 3,000, the dealer 
replied $1.50! 

The result was my friend had 
to buy one jar, then come back 
and buy another, and another, un- 
til he had as many as he wanted, 
in order to take advantage of the 
$1 price! 

Of course, the manu- 
facturing problem is 
totally different in the 
East. Most of the goods 
are made in private homes 
—“farmed out” by the 
man who takes the order, 
and then collected and in- 
spected by him. 

A larger number 
of American buyers 
» buy through the so- 
called “commission- 
aires’’ who are 
somewhat of a parallel to 
our jobbers. However, 
there is a peculiar “rake- 
off” system in vogue in 
the East through which 
the man who takes the order gets 
a commission all to himself. The 
man who sells you goods from 
the commissionaires’ stocks, for 
instance, adds his own “fee” to 
the selling price of any article 
you buy. 

It has always been my custom 
to deal direct with the manufac: 
turer in these Oriental countries, 
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Market Interpretations 
of Utmost Impartiality Are Demanded by Mr. Careful 


The mere collection of market figures is but a\ 


small part of the function of The Iron Age. 
While accuracy is the foundation stone of their 
value, their presentation requires sound judg- 
ment in the evaluation of market develop- 
ments, so they will at all times be true indi- 
cators, and fair to both buyer and seller. 


The assembling and editing of the weekly 
reports of some fifteen field men are in the 


\ 


hands of an editor who has had similar train- 
ing and is well experienced in sifting, sorting 
and weighing market news. His familiarity 
with the various phases of market practices 
covering a wide variety of commodities brings. 
to these figures the final touch of authenticity. 


On them are based the contracts for thousands 
of tons of iron and steel. 


That’s why he reads THE IRON AGE 


He finds in it the things he wants to know— 
information which he could not duplicate for 
a hundred times his subscription price. And 
because there are many thousand who hold the 
same opinion of their metal trades authority, 
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some 1300 Segular advertisers use THE IRON 
AGE to reach this high type of metal trades 
executive. ~ \ 


\ 


The National Fiblication 
of the Metal Trades 
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and to pay cash for my purchases. 
On one occasion a commission- 
aire berated me for this practice 
and told me he could sell to me 
just as cheaply as I could buy di- 
rect for cash. I told him I would 
be willing to listen to some of his 
quotations. 


So one of his shop attendants 
took me down the shelves of the 
store and quoted on the pot- 
tery, candlesticks and other 
goods shown there. 

“See here,” I told the com- 
missionaire himself when I 
went back to him, “This fel- 
low is scalping you — your 
prices may be low enough, 
but he is adding an ex- 
horbitant fee for himself—a 
fee which amounts to almost 
50 per cent on the value of 
the goods.” 

The Oriental manufacturer 
apparently had some pecu- 
liar mental complex which 
inhibits his ability to think 
of price in relation to quan- 
tities of goods —he knows - 
how much the price is for an 
individual shawl, or rug, or 
ash tray, but when you be- 
gin to bargain for a “lot,” he 
gets bewildered. 


Business in the East 


I have often selected a 
bunch of tapestries, for in- 
stance, and then made a flat 
offer for the lot. 

My Oriental shakes his 
head. “No.” 

Then perhaps I select 
three or more pieces, and 
quote a slightly higher price. 
We bargain back and forth 
until we are both satisfied— 
obviously, however, the 
Oriental is now figuring in 
terms of the extra pieces I 
have taken, rather than on 
the whole lot, as I have 
figured. 

A representative of one of 
America’s biggest chain 
store organizations was buying 
from a certain Chinese manufac- 
turer at the time I happened to 
call. 

I heard the Chinaman quote a 
price of 7% cents a piece, on an 
item of which that buyer wanted 
7,000 gross. 
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When the transaction had been 
completed, I asked the price, to 
me, for 50 gross of the same item. 
The manufacturer said 5% cents! 

“How does it happen,” I asked, 
“that you told him 7% cents?” 

This chain store buyer had been 
introduced to the manufacturer 
by a commissionaire, so he had 
to quote the commissionaire’s 


commission above his own price. 
It made absolutely no difference 
that the buyer was buying a stag- 
gering quantity of goods—to me, 
on a much smaller quantity, the 
price was enough lower so that 
my clients could retail the item 
profitably for ten cents, whereas 
MAN 
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the chain store would probably 
have to take a loss on it. 


The problem of getting goods 
shipped from the Orient after it 
has satisfactorily been purchased, 
is a knotty one, especially since 
China has been seething with up- 
rising and warfare in almost every 
section. All the American ex- 
press trains have been taken to 
move war supplies, and ex- 
press rates on the few cars 
that are available would eat 
up almost the entire profit 
on the goods. 


In Peking similar busi- 
nesses are concentrated on 
certain streets, something 
like our Chicago “wholesale” 
district—there is Lantern 
Street, Jade Street, Silver- 
smiths Street, Embroidery 
Street — dozens of shops of 
each kind, extending for 
blocks and blocks. When we 
finished buying there of bro- 
cades, embroideries, and all 
the fascinating and exquisite 
objects of art for which this 
city is famous, we had to 
rent a “hutung” or court- 
yard, for packing and storing. 


Getting Goods Shipped 


We hired twenty coolies, 
bought logs, and had them 
sawed into planks to make 
packing cases, and finally 
when we had lined up more 
than a hundred cases for a 
block or more, in the narrow 
m™ little street, to await trans- 
{ portation, the police commis- 
»» sioner called on the mer- 
»chant who supervised this 

work for me, and told him 
we could not block the 
street. He demanded that 
the cases be moved. But this 
particular merchant very 
gravely explained to him 
that these cases were “the 
property of the American 
minister and Mr. Lawrie,” 
thus obtaining his permis- 
sion to allow them to await ship- 
ment. The American minister and 
I had a laugh over it afterward, 
when I told him of his “vested in- 
terest” in my cases of goods. 

By going to the freight agent 
and explaining what I wanted, ! 


(Continued on page 662) 
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ager in this age is 
to succeed he must 
dig deep and lay strong 
foundations for his sales 
department. He can no 
longer work and be suc- By 
cessful if he relies upon 
hisown “hunch” or guess. 
He must know all that there is 
to know with reference to the 
work which his department is 
supposed to do. 

In an address which was de- 
livered before the Taylor Society 
by Mr. Henry P. Kendall on Jan- 
uary 24, 1924, the speaker talked 
on the development in manage- 
ment over a decade. He included 
in this address the subject of sell- 
ing. He said, “During the war 
the industrial battle line lay with 
the production man. Now the 
sales managers have been moved 
up to the front. Their’s is the 
fight and they have taken up the 
weapons of the production man. 
What have been the results of 
the application of the engineering 
point of view to sales manage- 
ment? It has meant analytical 
study of the market as never be- 
fore. It has meant an analytical 
study of the products as never 
before. It has meant a study of 
trade channels, the development 
and adaptation of new products 
for old, existing markets and the 
development of new markets for 
old products.” 


[ THE sales man- 


The Gathering of Facts 


E are to consider, here, what 

it is best to do as a start 
towards handling the department 
of sales management in a more 
Scientific, accurate way. 

Let us first refer again to the 
“Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment” and see if we can apply 
some of those principles to our 
task of marketing. The first duty 
which Mr. Taylor has defined 
teads as follows: “The deliberate 
gathering in, on the part of those 
on the management side, of all 


SALES 


~The Engineering Point of View In 
Sales Management Work 
An Outline of Some of the Things That 


Are Needed in Order to Build Proper 
Foundations for a Sales Department 


The seventh of a series 


the great mass of traditional 
knowledge which in the past was 
in the head of the workman and 
in the physical skill and knack of 
the workman which he has ac- 
quired through years of .experi- 
ence. The duty of gathering in 
all this great mass of traditional 
knowledge and then recording it, 
tabulating it, and in many cases 
finally reducing it to laws, rules 
and even to mathematical formu- 
lae, is voluntarily assumed by the 
scientific managers.” 


A Trade Promotion Department 


ERHAPS the first thing 

needed to go about doing this 
sort of thing is the formation of 
what might be called a trade pro- 
motion department. This depart- 
ment may be most elaborate or 
simple according to the circum- 
stances. My conception of the 
use of the trade promotion de- 
partment is that it is to be the 
fountainhead and storehouse of 
all the acquired knowledge with 
reference to selling and market- 
ing. In some firms there is a mer- 
chandising department, the duties 
of which are to study the mer- 
chandise and the merchandise 
possibilities. I would consider 
that these duties also belong to 
the trade promotion department. 
Here, however, we shall chiefly 
consider the use of the sales de- 
partment with reference to its 
task of managing the sales. 

In many firms you find often a 
great mass of recorded knowledge 
with reference to manufacturing 
processes. You will often find 
compilations of standard practice 
with reference to general operat- 
ing, including accounting, office 
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routine, etc. On the 
other hand, you will 
often find that these 
same firms have never 
recorded with reference 
to standard practice and 


CHARLES W. HOYT to the assembling of 


facts pertaining to the 
department of sales. 

The trade promotion depart- 
ment can be of tremendous value 
to the sales manager in as- 
sembling, recording and dissemi- 
nating sales knowledge. Many of 
the things which the promotion 
department ought to do will be 
treated in various later chapters. 
Let us here consider what are the 
things which are needed in order 
to make ready for the big task. 
What is it that we need in order 
to build proper foundations for a 
sales department? 

The sales manager should find 
out, in various ways, every possi- 
ble thing with reference to the 
situation in selling. He has a 
choice of a number of ways to go 
about securing this information. 
Nothing is better at the start, in 
my opinion, than for him to go 
out on the road himself, associate 
with different salesmen and ob- 
serve how they sell, how the cus- 
tomers react and asking numer- 
ous question about situations 
which arise. 


The Desk Slave 


ANY years ago I was re- 

quested by one of the larg- 
est firms in this country to spend 
a few days looking over their 
methods of selling and of sales 
management. At the head of the 
sales department was a fine man, 
a retired army officer. He bore 
the title of sales manager. He 
appeared to be busy and, appar- 
ently, did most of the work him- 
self, although he had an assistant 
who was called assistant sales 
manager. A rather peculiar situa- 
tion existed. They had what they 
called a trade promotion depart- 
ment but that it was located in 
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another building and was in 
charge of the advertising man- 
ager. I asked the sales manager, 
casually, if he traveled much. 
Said he, “Oh, no, I could not be 
away, possibly, because I always 
have to be here to handle many 
things for our president.” 

I asked him if it were not possi- 
ble that his assistant could handle 
some of his duties so that he 
could be away. He told me that 
most of his work was of such a 
confidential nature that it could 
not be put into the hands of this 
assistant. 


The Executive in the Field 


GAIN, I asked him about the 
district manager who was 
located in St. Louis and I asked 
him when he had talked last to 
that man. Said he, “I have never 
met him.” I asked him about 
some other district managers and 
found there were five or six he 
had never met. This may sound 
ridiculous to the modern sales 
manager, yet this man was called 
the sales manager for a company 
which is certainly among the first 
fifty companies of the United 
States. 


Later I made my written report 
and I recommended that that 
sales manager be instructed to be 
out of the office at least three 
months of the year and that for 
three other months of the year 
his assistant should be out of the 
office, and that both of them 
should travel, calling on the dif- 
ferent district sales managers and 
meeting the various salesmen. 


A few months later the vice 
president who had hired me for 
this work was elected president. 
Shortly after I received a circular 
letter on which was printed a map 
of the United States. On the map 
were printed dates opposite the 
names of various cities. The cir- 
cular announced that this was the 
itinerary of a trip which the presi- 
dent and sales manager were 
about to make throughout the 
United States. 


One of the most successful 
sales managers of my acquaint- 
ance, a man who has earned a 
large income and who has handled 
tremendously big jobs, told me 
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that in one particular year he had 
been home about fifty nights and 
that he had slept on sleeping cars 
over two hundred nights of that 
year. The thing about this sales 
manager which has always made 
a great impression upon me is 
that he knows how to organize 
and that he has assistants at 
home who can do the work 
properly, because he knows what 
has to be done and he has 
recorded the facts of his sales de- 
partment. 


So the sales manager, at the 
beginning, in order that he may 
build proper foundations, might 
well consider spending a consider- 
able time in the field, assembling 
and recording the traditional 
knowledge of his sales depart- 
ment. - 

This work which he may do, 
following this or some other 
method, is not entirely in order 
to prepare what is popularly 
called a sales manual, by which 
term I mean here a compiling of 
standard methods for selling. He 
is also compiling and recording 
standard practice with reference 
to the conduct of the sales depart- 
ment. He should be putting to- 
gether instructions on the various 
routine duties which comes to one 
who works for the sales de- 
partment. 


Facts From the Salesman 


E  ageiepes method for assem- 
bling these different things, 
and particularly for the knowledge 
which is desired in a sales manual, 
is to send out questionnaires to the 
salesmen. I am in favor of telling 
the members of the sales depart- 
ment that we desire to put to- 
gether the worth-while facts with 
reference to the best practice and 
that we desire each member of 
the sales department to assist in 
doing this work. 


As a Start, one might send out 
a set of questions asking the 
salesmen what they meet with 
most often in the way of objec- 
tions. Do not ask for too much 
at one time. Suggest that they 
observe over the next two weeks 
and that they report the ten most- 
frequently-met-with objections. If 
fifty salesmen report these ten 
chief objections you will be 
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surprised, if this is your first ex- 
perience, to find that about seven 
will come from everybody. 


At another time you can write 
to the salesmen and ask them to 
send in, written out in their own 
language, the sales story which 
they tell. The result of this ques- 
tion will not at first be entirely 
satisfactory, but you will secure 
some things worth while. Sales- 
men find it difficult to put on 
paper such sales talks as they use. 


As you are gathering this data 
for later use in connection with 
sales management, you will pick 
up quite a good deal which will 
be of help to you in the second 
function of scientific management, 
namely the selection and the 
training of salesmen. Among the 
answers you will probably receive 
many things which will surprise 
you and which will make it 
clearer to you that there is room 
for a considerable amount of in- 
telligent training. I have often 
thought that many a sales man- 
ager would shudder if he could 
be behind a door and listen while 
some of his men present the story 
of his product. The sales man- 
ager I feel sure would be sur- 
prised, unless he has investigated 
this subject, to hear the exceed- 
ingly crude way in which the 
story is presented by some of his 
men. Probably among some of the 
presentations which will be sent 
in, in answer to his request, he 
will find ideas which will give 
him a shock. 


The Sales Convention 


F, eetminee way to assemble 
information for recording 
purposes is to call men in toa 
convention, or meeting. At such 
a meeting, if you have some of 
your salesmen demonstrate sales 
in front of the rest of the men 
you will probably be disappointed 
at some of the exhibitions. I have 
seen sales staged by visiting 
salesmen which, to say the least, 
were not creditable. Let us ad- 
mit that often a first-class sales- 
man presents a lamentable per 
formance when he attempts to 
show others how he sells. How- 
ever, these are conditions which 
the sales manager must meet. He 
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tisers who are considering Newcomb 
service. It is impressive and repre- 


rite sents what probably is the largest com- 
— bination of mature merchandising 
wn io ag 

ich [ and advertising talent ever assembled 


by an organization of this type. 


les. The basic idea in building this staff 


ik was to provide business houses 

‘ta J with an organization as adequately 

a equipped to furnish special forms of 

be advertising service as the larger 

On 

ent, agencies are equipped to supply 

the 

vm general advertising. 

eive 

rise Prominent among the numerous 

fh types of special advertising service 

ia rendered by this organization are the 

rten 

nan- following: (1) Increasing dealer dis- 

‘ile (| ttibution in weak territories, (2) Pav- 

tory ing the way for salesmen in new 

* territory, (3) Protecting rich markets 

7 against attack of competition, (4) In- 

eed- : . . 

the creasing the efficiency of retail outlets, 

f his ' { 

tthe | (Securing greater cooperationfrom 

sent. | jobbers and sales agents, (6) Locating 

h : ‘ 

vive | 20d developing new types of dis- 
tributors, (7) Doing a complete ad- 
vertising job in markets too limited 

2 orscattered to permit the use of maga- 

toa zines Of newspapers on an econom- 

h ‘ , : 

a ical basis, (8) Getting across person- 

ye alized messages to groups that will 

inted not respond to a general 

iting appeal, (9) Cultivating terri- 

ye tory that salesmen cannot N 

ales- work, or which they work 

as infrequently, (10) Checking 

me Up On existing sales and ad- 

. He vertising plans to determine 
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whether they are properly balanced 
and efficiently coordinated. 


Record of Achievement 


At the present time James F. 
Newcomb & Co. Inc. is serving 
over 75 advertisers, among which 
are some of the largest and most 
prominent business institutions of 
the country. It is contrary to our 
policy to broadcast the names of our 
clients. But, where permission has 
been granted by the client, names 
and records of achievement are avail- 
able for confidential consideration 
by those desiring to measure the 
value of our service by the yardstick 
of actual experience. 


Financial Responszbility 


Advertisers with large and important 
marketing programs—involving 
large appropriations—rightfully de- 
site full information as to the finan- 
cial structure and credit record of the 
organization to be intrusted with the 
responsibility of handling that 
appropriation, producing all material 
according to schedule and acting as 
the advertiser’s representative in 
many important transactions. 

For information on the 


Eee financial standing of 


aM wcomb James F. Newcomb & Co. 


Inc. we refer those in- 
terested in our service to 
any bank or commercial 


agency. 
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Mrs. Woodward Looks at the Garden 


but Sees Only the Weeds 


F THE books on 
advertising that 
are written for 


popular consumption 
(leaving out of account 
those that are primarily 
text-books on advertis- 
ing technique) there are, 
broadly speaking, two 
general types. At one 
extreme we have the so-called in- 
spirational type, the object of 
which is a general glorification of 
advertising and all its works, with 
the business man posed in the 
center of the stage as the ben- 
evolent dispenser of blessings, 
surrounded by the advertising fra- 
ternity accoutered as knights- 
errant in a holy cause. At the 
other extreme we have the litera- 
ture of disillusionment; the 
doubts and fears and prejudices 
and cynicisms of those who have 
come in contact with some of the 
sharp edges and corners which 
abound in the advertising world, 
and have found the experience 
painful. These latter, in all sin- 
cerity, no doubt, intend to adopt 
the traditional injunction of 
Oliver Cromwell that he be 
painted “warts and all’; but as a 
rule they succeeded in improving 
upon the instructions, and in 
painting the advertising business 
as “all warts.” 


A Caricature of Advertising 


HE recent book by Mrs. 

Helen Woodward, “Through 
Many Windows,” is an example of 
the last variety. As a narrative of 
personal experience it is interest- 
ing, appealing, and quite convinc- 
ing; as a demonstration of certain 
phases of human psychology it is 
equally commendable. But as a 
commentary on advertising, either 
in theory or in practice, it is a 
caricature. This will be recog- 
nized readily enough by those 
who have any immediate contact 
with the advertising business. 
The general reader, however, for 
whom the book is intended, is not 
so likely to discriminate. The 
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By ROY W. 


A Review of Helen Woodward's Book, 
“Through Many Windows,’’ Which 
Presents a Warped Vision of the 


Advertising Business 


author’s disillusionment with her 
particular, specialized branch of 
advertising work is likely to be 
accepted as a true appraisal of the 
worth of advertising in general, 
and her portrayal of certain types 
of business executives as equally 
characteristic of the aims and 
ideals of business generally. 


A “Radical’s” Views 


HIS result is the more likely, 

I think, because the author’s 
disillusionment with the business 
world was not due to failure on 
her own part, but followed a sub- 
stantial and in many ways a spec- 
tacular success in advertising 
work. She was successful, she 
made money—big money in fact— 


‘she became well established as an 


independent practitioner; but it 
all turned to dust and ashes, so to 
speak ; it made her what is known 
as a “radical,” imbued with the 
desire to shatter the whole 
scheme of things to bits, and led 
her to condemn advertising as an 
economic waste and an imposition 
on the public. Not that she is 
violent or bitter about anything. 
Not that the book is either a 
polemic or a tract. It is none of 
those things. But it is clear 
enough for all that, that those are 
her conclusions after twenty 
years of successful and profitable 
experience with advertising and 
advertisers, and the effect of all 
this upon the undiscriminat- 
ing reader is not likely to be 
favorable. 

Essentially, the story is that of 
an intelligent, rather timid, and 
highly idealistic Jewish girl, who 
was pitchforked by circumstances 
into the heart and center of the 
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“subscription book 
game” in the days of its 
prime; who learned the 
technique of exploiting 
vanities and the emo- 
_ tional foibles of the pub- 
lic with almost deadly 
precision; who applied 
it, generally with suc- 
cessful effect, to the sale 
of books, baby food, cosmetics, 
ginghams, and so following, for 
various employers and ultimately 
as an agent on her own account; 
and who finally gave the whole 
thing up, partly through weari- 
ness, and partly on account of 
conscientious scruples. It is note- 
worthy, perhaps, that though the 
advertising was rated as success- 
ful, the enterprises in connection 
with which it was used for the 
most part went broke, or petered 
out because the salability of a spe- 
cific article became exhausted. 
Hence the author’s comments on 
business men, and her conclusions 
with regard to advertising, are 
based upon an experience that 
scarcely touched the main stream 
of advertising at any point. With 
advertising as a means for estab- 
lishing public good will or con- 
sumer acceptance for an institu- 
tion or a trade-mark she appears 
to have slight acquaintance. 


A Limited Vision 


HE nearest she comes to it in 
her narrative is in the prep- 
aration of some speculative copy 
to be used in soliciting the account 
of the H. J. Heinz Company 
which, as it turned out, was never 
even submitted. The “advertis- 
ing” that Mrs. Woodward is talk- 
ing about is restricted almost by 
definition to copy that will induce 
or persuade or cajole the reader 
into placing an immediate order 
for goods, frequently with some 
degree of false pretense as to their 
desirability. 
She describes in considerable 
detail, for example, the process 
followed in organizing and 
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WATERMARKED 


PAPER MERCHANTS 


ALBANY 
Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation 


ALLENTCWN, PA. 
Kemmerer Paper Company 


ATLANTA 
Louisville Paper Company 


BALTIMORE 
B. F. Bond Paper Company 


BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Stephens & Company 
BOSTON 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 
Arthur E. Ham & Son 
BROOKLYN 
General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. 
(Env.) 
CHICAGO 
Midland Paper Company 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper 
Company. 
CINCINNATI 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLEVELAND 
The Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
CCNCORD, N. H. 
John Carter & Co., Ine. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
The Buyer’s Paper Company 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 
(Tablets) 
DETROIT 
Chope-Stevens Paper Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Quimby-Kain Paper Co. 


HOWARD BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
Donaldson Paper Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
John Carter & Company, Inc. 


et ag eng ~ IND. 
Cc. P. Lesh Paper Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 


LOS ANGELES 
Pacific Paper & Envelope Corp. 


LCUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co, 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Louisville Paper Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 


MONTREAL 

McFarlane, Son & Hodgson 
NEW ORLEANS 

The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
J. E. Linde Paper Co, 


NEW YORK CITY 
Allen & Gray 
H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Bahrenburg Paper Corporation 
8 E. Linde Paper Co. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
White-Burbank Paper Co. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 
Marshall Paper Co. 


PATERSON, N. J. 
Paterson Card & Paper Co. 


PEORIA, ILL 
John C. Streibich Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 


PITTSBURG, 


PA 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


John Carter & Co., Inc. 


PUEBLO, COLC. 


The Colorado Paper Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Virginia Paper Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Norman F. Hall Co. 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
SEATTLE 
Paper Mills Agency 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


John Carter & Co.; Inc. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 


TCRONTO 
Barber Ellis Company 


VANCOUVER, B.C. 
Columbia Paper Co. 


VICTORIA, B.C. 
Columbia Paper Co. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Virginia Paper Company 


WEST CARROLLTON, OHIC 


American Envelope Co. 


WINNIPEG 
Barkwell Paper Co, 


HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD ENVELOPES 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, O. 


New York Office 
280 Broadway 


e 


Chicago Office 
10 La Salle St. 


(Env.) 
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promoting an enterprise for selling 
cosmetics at high prices to the 
more gullible among the sister- 
hood; the hiring of the society 
leader to pose as sponsor; the 
build-up of the fictitious atmos- 
phere of exclusiveness; the pre- 
tense at scientific diagnosis; and 
all the rest of it. She describes 
the prosperity of the outfit while 
the atmosphere was permitted to 
function, and the resulting crash 
when the hard-headed and tight- 
fisted cotton spinners on _ the 
board of directors fired the so- 
ciety leader, and instituted a pro- 
gram of retrenchment. She de- 
scribes a somewhat similar effort 
to surround a line of gingham 
dress fabrics with a fashionable 
atmosphere, notes its compara- 
tively brief success, and tells how 
it all evaporated because “it was 
copied as quickly as possible by 
other manufacturers.” And this, 
in Mrs. Woodward’s view, ap- 
pears to constitute the main if not 
the whole function of advertising! 
“So the whole thing became im- 
practicable,” she exclaims. “And 
it became necessary to think up a 
new idea for the client. In the 
advertising business it is neces- 
sary always—always—to think of 
a new plan.” And again she ex- 
claims, out of the fullness of her 
heart apparently: “Do not speak 
to me, you captains of finance, 
about faithful and loyal service— 
it is nonsense of the first water.” 


Enjoyable Reminiscence 


As a commentary upon the gen- 
eral futility of advertising that is 
based upon fakery and false pre- 
tense the book is of considerable 
value, and as a demonstration of 
the difficulties that attend the 
building of anything very sub- 
stantial on mere copy stunts and 
clever scheming, it is also worth 
attention. Considered purely as 
reminiscence which is, of course, 
what it mainly is, it is thoroughly 
enjoyable. Advertising men, and 
many advertisers of middle age, 
will get many a chuckle out of its 
pages, as figures well-known in 
recent advertising history stalk or 
amble through them. Mrs. Wood- 
ward is frank, sometimes to the 
point of embarrassment, and 
many of her descriptions and 
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comments are barbed, but she is 
never savage, seldom bitter, and 
generally presents her conclusions 
with a degree of restraint. From 
this point of view the book is all 
to the good, I think, and many of 
her practical suggestions with re- 
gard to business management are 
thoroughly sound. But as an ap- 
praisal of advertising, her premises 
are too slender to warrant any 


such conclusions as she comes to, 
She has emerged from twenty 
years of experience in advertising 
without any very clear notion as 
to what advertising really is, or 
what it is allabout. She has done 
for advertising, in my humble 
opinion, very much the same sort 
of job that her distinguished hus- 
band has recently done for George 
Washington. 


Industrial Advertisers Build Membership 
Through Direct Mail Campaign 


RECENT mail drive by the 
Industrial Advertisers Di- 
vision of the Cleveland Advertis- 
ing Club among prospective mem- 
bers recently brought member- 
ship in that division up to 201 
members, making it the largest of 
all divisions in the country. 


The campaign was built about 
a series of multigraphed letters, 
each one of them appearing on 
the stationery of some company 
already a member of the Indus- 
trial Advertisers Division, and 
signed by an officer of that 
company. 

These letters were mailed in 
rapid succession —from one or 
two days apart. The first, dated 
September 18, went out on the 
letterhead of The Cleveland Twist 
Drill Company, and was signed 
by George H. Corey, advertising 
manager of the company, who is 
also president of the Industrial 
Division of the club. 


Then came a letter from Ralph 
Leavenworth, secretary of the In- 
dustrial Division, on the letter- 
head of Paul Teas Incorporated. 


This letter is typical of the 
series, presenting as it does, some 
concrete reasons why the pros- 
pect addressed should belong 
to the organization. The letter 
follows: 


I recommend the meetings of the In- 
dustrial Division of the Cleveland Adver- 
tising Club to you for these reasons: 


1. They deal with “brass tacks” 
problems of selling and advertising in 
the industrial field. 


2. They bring together capable 
men from many. businesses who are 
making a serious study of subjects in 
which you are interested. You can 
benefit from the experience of all as 
brought out in these discussions. 
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3. When, as and if you feel so 
disposed, you can air some of your 
own industrial advertising problems 
or views, and get the reaction of other 
able men upon them. 


4. The meetings are held only once 
a month, 9 months of the year. No 
necessity therefore to “pad” the pro- 
grams with inconsequential matters. 
A minimum of your time is required 


The first meeting of the present season 
will be held October 1, 1926. 


The attention value of the let- 
ters was greatly increased by the 
use of fliers clipped onto the let- 
ter itself at the lower left hand 
corner. These fliers were printed 
in black on bright orange stock, 
and they carried some short perti- 
nent quotation designed to sell 
the prospect on the worth of a 
project such as the advertising 
club. The first one for example, 
carried these words: “Every man 
owes something to the business 
from which he gains a livelihood. 
— Roosevelt. This is your op- 
portunity.” 

Other letters in the series were 
signed by H. P. Bailey, The War- 
ner & Swasey Company; Joseph 
C. Bowman; Emerson Findley, 
The Iron Age; Edwin L. McFalls, 
The Master Builders Company; 
L. G. Hewins, The Van Dorn & 
Dutton Company; E. R. Barkley, 
The Borden Company; H. D. 
Kerr, The Bayless-Kerr Company, 
and Jay E. Mason, McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. 

The result was the Industrial 
Division of the Cleveland club 
built its membership up to the 
point where it surpassed the size 
of the Chicago organization, 
which has 192 members, and that 
of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation of New York, having 161 
members. 
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This Advertiser or a Competitor? 


The Schoble Feature 1s the soft hat favored by 
well-dressed men And the social season suggests 
the addition of the Schoble Derby for the more 
Seven to forty formal occasions. Sold by most fine 
dollars hatters everywhere. 


It is no news to the great wearing apparel 
manufacturers of America, or to the agency 
executives who direct their advertising, that 
aman wants what he wants when he wants it. 


Unless it is made reasonably easy for him 
to consummate the purchasing desire that 
a strong advertisement engenders, that ad- 
vertisement sells for a competitor, and not 
for the firm who paid for it. 


And that is why Schoble, or Stetson, or 
Dunlap, or Knox or Knapp or Mallory— 
some nationally known hatter or perhaps 
several — will use the City Directory to 
supplement their present advertising. 


The hatter’s advertising agency can now 
buy space on a single contract (with the 


regular agency commission) in every city 
directory in the United States and Canada, 
or in selected cities as he desires. The func- 
tion of this reference advertising is not to 
produce attention, interest, desire and 
action, but to carry on from where creative 
advertising leaves off. It directs the action 
to the proper dealers. It tells the customer 
where to get the goods. 


City Directory advertising is a means of in- 
creasing sales by reducing diverted sales. It 
is both more economical and more sensible 
than talking to a still larger audience with 
still larger opportunities for selling the other 
fellow’s hat — or shoes, or what have you. 


Send for the new directory booklet, “Closing 
the Sales Gap.” 


ASSOCIATION OF NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY PUBLISHERS 


528 Broadway, New York City 
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HEN Sheetrock 
was introduced 
in 1923, there 


were already a number 
of wall boards on the 
market, so some way 
had to be found for mak- 
ing this new product 
stand out from all the rest. Ad- 
vertising would interest the pros- 
pective builder, and salesmen 
could sell the dealers, but the 
U. S. Gypsum Company wanted 
to reach the man who would 
actually buy the wall board or 
specify the kind that was to be 


used. This man was usually the 
carpenter. They knew that if 
they could get the carpenters to 
asking for Sheetrock by name, 
there would be no trouble in get- 
ting the dealers to sell it. 


The Carpenters’ Union has 
about 400,000 members. If the 
good will of these men was ob- 
tained, they would be likely to 
ask for Sheetrock. If they saw 
the application of Sheetrock dem- 
onstrated, they would take 
greater pains to apply it correctly, 
thereby insuring satisfaction to 
the man on whose property it was 
used. As the task appeared to 
be largely educational, it was 
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How U.S. Gypsum Company Gained 
Good-Will of Union Workmen 


Films Reach 330,000 Union Carpen- 
ters and Plasterers in Campaign to 
Make Friends Among Men Who 

Actually Apply the Product 


decided it could be done best by 
moving pictures. 

The first film was called “Sheet- 
rock—the Fire Proof Wall Board 
—Approved Method of Applica- 
tion.” It cost about $3,600, in- 


cluding all expenses, time taken 
for production, salaries, etc. 


It is 


2,000 feet or two reels long, and 
lasts twenty-five minutes. 

This film shows in detail just 
how the wall board is applied by 
the workman, so that the car- 
penter who sees the picture learns 
to do the job correctly himself. 
It even gives some ideas on 
decorating the board, so the film 
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is of interest to decora- 
tors, too. 

The first showing was 
made before the execu- 
tive committee of the 
Carpenters’ Union. They 
approved the product 
and gave permission to 
show the film to their local 
chapters. 


Circulars describing the film 
were then mailed to local union 
secretaries, with a letter pointing 
out that showing a picture was a 
good way to boost attendance at 
a meeting. The locals have been 
glad to use the film and this 
method has always kept it circu- 
lating. The secretaries send out 
notices to their members and get 
good crowds. 


The film made by the U. S. Gypsum 
Company has a real plot with a love 
story. To prevent the picture from 
appearing amateurish, a regular mo- 
tion picture producing company was 
employed to film it. 


Salesmen also make arrange 
ments for showing the film in 
towns where they are working. 
As a rule, the company sends 
its own operators and its own 
projectors. 

This picture has proved s0 
popular that thirteen copies of the 
original film have been used. It 
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‘In CAMBRIDGE 


— there are 335 industrial plants producing 110 types of merchandise. Here 
25,000 workmen manufacture products exceeding in value $127,000,000 
annually. Here, too, the directing heads of industrial enterprises spend 
more than $70,000,000 annually for materials alone, and millions more for 
tools, equipment, and supplies. 


Because 80% of its Cambridge circulation goes to these directing heads 
of business and industrial enterprises, %macazintgsusmess is the logical medium 
for covering the Cambridge business market. 


PROPRIETARY ee ee 15 

Sales and Advertising Managers.......... 7 

Be et ietetenesincnenenees TE nice i ccadass 6 

—— — and 8 

CORPORATE OFFICIALS iV... 4 

ag ee esas arctontenesbnenlney 3 Ge PIS soos cei cccececwnses 2 

ae Sub-total (80%)............ 27 
Secretaries of Corporations.............. 3 

{| | SP 2 OPERATING AND MISCELLANEOUS 

POLE PCC C COPE CEC CLEC 26 

OPERATIVE EXECUTIVES Gee ID S556 < ce ccececsucccscs 9 

General and Assistant ee re 19 
General Managers................06. 26 

Superintendents and General Foremen.. 27 WORN OOM ed cacdacccseceacads 271 


Nor is the magazine’s coverage of the Cambridge market exceptional. 
Analysis of all subscriptions to %:mackanegsusines in 20 representative business 
centers shows 80.72% going to those men who control purchases for busi- 
ness and industrial enterprises. 


LY GLI OUO"ECO "Ue Ma 


omcaee The MAGAZIN E of BUSIN ESS New york 
7 lon. “taut 


ae is the twelfth of a series of analyses of circulation in typical cities. If you missed the first eleven analyses, write for copies today! 


. Cambridge 


) 80.0% 
Providence 
85.6% 
New Haven 

85.6% 
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is estimated that 300,000 carpen- 
ters have seen it . 


Another film, “The Making of a 
Master Plasterer” is used to ad- 
vertise U. S. Gypsum Red Top 
plaster. It has five reels and lasts 
an hour, but is not tiresome, as 
it has a real plot with a love 
story. Reports from the unions 
indicate that the members who 
see it enjoy the story of the coun- 
try boy known as “Red” who 
comes to the city to learn to be 
a plasterer. “Red” is lucky in fall- 
ing in with an old expert plasterer 
known as “Dad” who teaches him 
the trade. “Dad” also has a 
charming daughter to whom 
“Red” takes a fancy. She laughs 
at his awkward ways at first and 
says he has to make good before 
he can interest her. 


Picture Has Plot 


“Red” has all kinds of troubles 
in learning his trade, and his mis- 
takes are very amusing to the old 
hands seeing the picture. Every 
plasterer can see in “Red’s” dif- 
ficulties something to remind him 
of his own early experiences. In 
time, “Red” of course becomes 
very proficient and goes into busi- 
ness for himself. He succeeds so 
well that the young lady finally 
agrees to marry him, making a 
happy ending all around. 


To prevent the picture from ap- 
pearing amateurish, a regular mo- 
tion picture producing company 
was employed to film it. One 
company that was consulted in- 
sisted on getting professional 
actors to take the parts of “Red” 
and “Dad,” but were told that an 
actor could be made out of a plas- 
terer more easily than a plasterer 
could be made out of an actor. It 
wouldn’t do for men who were 
supposed to be plasterers in the 
picture to be laughed at for not 
knowing how to wield a trowel. 
So a couple of real plasterers were 
found who turned out to be good 
actors, too. 

Five copies of this film are in 
circulation and have been shown 
to probably 30,000 of the 38,000 
union plasterers in the country, in 
the past two years. Many of the 
union secretaries have written the 
company that the men found it 
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very helpful. In addition to be- 
ing very entertaining, it shows 
many of the tricks of the expert 
plasterer, so that even a skilled 
workman can learn something 
from it. Incidentally, of course, 
it shows how U. S. Gypsum Red 
Top Plaster is made, and how to 
get the best results from it. 

This picture cost nearly $10,- 
000. Many of the scenes were 
“shot” at the mines, so traveling 
as well as producing expenses 
were much higher than for 
“Sheetrock.” All the processes of 
manufacture are shown from the 
time the rock is taken from the 
mines and crushed until it is 
made into boards and shipped. 

“The Making of a Master 
Plasterer” is distributed in the 
same manner as the Sheetrock 
film. A circular, “Plastering Gets 


Into the Movies” is sent to the 
unions and the salesmen offer the 
film at every opportunity. The 
company does not send a man to 
run the projector, but employs a 
local union operator. 

Another two-reel film, made up 
largely of parts of the Sheetrock 
and plasterers’ films, is used in 
Y. M. C. A.’s and other trade 
schools. It is designed more for 
the student than for the work- 
man, and is made as interesting 
and instructive as possible. Ten 
copies are in circulation. 

Both the carpenters’ and the 
plasterers’ films are advertised in 
the company’s house organs 
which go to all the union men in 
both trades. So when the show- 
ing of a picture is announced, the 
men usually know about it and 
bring their families to see it. 


Industrial Markets Promising 
for April Sales 


URRENT business _ reports 
direct attention to industrial 
markets as promising for April 
selling. The United Business 
Service names California, Okla- 
homa, Indiana, Kansas, New Jer- 
sey and Delaware as the best all 
around prospects for immediate 
business. “Sales campaigns,” the 
report says, “in any of these 
states should continue to be di- 
rected toward the industrial sec- 
tions, as the ones offering the 
largest income and buying power 
at the present time. The hesita- 
tion and uncertainty which has 
been noticeable in a few indus- 
tries during the past month is 
gradually giving way to improve- 
ment. The industries offering the 
best sales possibilities are: auto- 
mobiles, automobile tires, cotton 
textiles, railroad equipment, 
rayon, and shoes and leather.” 
“Texas Business” reports gen- 
eral business in the Texas area 
sound and steadily improving, 
pointing out that much of the 
recent hesitation was probably 
due more to cotton market psy- 
chology than to basic conditions. 
Wholesale trade is showing im- 
provement in this section. 
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The monthly review from the 
Fourth Federal Reserve District 
emphasizes the continuation of 
hand-to-mouth buying based on 
reports from manufacturers in 
that area. Prices still show a 
tendency downward, according to 
the review, and while a seasonal 
increase in business activity is go- 
ing on, sales in both retail and 
wholesale centers are falling be- 
hind last year’s figures. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City reports production at 
the level of the last quarter of 
1926, with some expansion in 
sales through wholesale and job- 
bing channels, together with a 
heavy volume of retail trade for 
the season and easier credit con- 
ditions. The volume of business 
in this district as indicated by 
check clearances was 4.4 per cent 
larger than for the same five 
weeks last year. 


Bertha Consumers Company of 
Pittsburgh, bituminous coal op- 
erators, have appointed Edwards, 
Ewing & Jones of New York and 
Philadelphia, to make a complete 
survey of the bituminous coal 
market and to direct their account. 
2 1927 
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Greater Detroit 


You Can Share In Its Growth 


Lan \\ aga 

E ip NEVER too late to get in on the ground floor 
of Detroit’s business growth. A city that has 

grown from 465;000 population in 1910 to 1,500,000 

in 1926 has a ground floor always ready for the 

aggressive sales manager and advertiser. 


pal 


Come into the Detroit market today, sell your 
product to the present population and you will reap 
a double harvest—the natural growth resulting 
from intensive sales effort—and the growth of con- 
sumer demand coincident with population increase. 


Sales managers and advertisers, should realize that they 
have a singular advantage here, rarely presented elsewhere, 
for in Detroit they can deliver their sales messages to prac- 
tically every English speaking home with the use of only one 
medium—The Detroit News. 


The Detroit News covers its field more thoroughly than 
any other newspaper in any other city of Detroit’s size or 
larger. It has*for 53 years been the intimate home newspaper 
and its growth has kept pace with every accretion of Detroit’s 
population. It is the buying guide of this market of 1,500,000. 
The leadership of The Detroit News in every selling classi- 

@ > fication of advertising substantiates this fact. 


~The Detroit News 


5 The HOME newspaper 
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Greatest Circulation Weekdays or Sundays in Michigan 


i iin GIRL might 

be advertising any- 
thing from lip-sticks to 
locomotives. You can’t 
tell, just by looking at 
her. 


Most letterheads are 
like that. The change 
of a word or two would 
make them fit any 
business. 


Monroe Letterheads 
are different. They are 
designed to express the 
personality and _ busi- 
ness of the individuals 
and firms using them 
and they can be em- 
ployed by nobody else. 


That’s why they help 
sell goods. 


Five minutes’ study of 
the Portfolio we'll be 
glad to send interested 
executives will show 
why people in New 
York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit and other large 
printing centers find it 
profitable to buy their 
letterheads from: 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1005 Green Street 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
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We did change them, however, 
by taking them up in an airplane 
and letting them view the plat— 
or try to view it, for it was so 
small they could hardly find it— 
from the air. 

In considering the outlook for 
the near future, perhaps we had 
better begin with a brief survey 
of the present status of the in- 
dustry. It has been aptly said 
that commercial aviation began 
in 1926. That is not literally 
true, of course, but it is indicative 
of the great strides made by the 
industry last year. 


Forty Companies Flying 


There are already several thou- 
sand airplanes in use in this coun- 
try and about forty manufactur- 
ing companies are adding to the 
number right along. The number 
of private owners is increasing 
rapidly, and considerable organ- 
ized effort is being made to popu- 
larize aviation; particularly the 
use of the air mail. Some idea of 
what may be accomplished in this 
respect may be had from the an- 
nouncement of the Detroit post- 
master that, as a result of a pub- 
licity drive engaged in by banks, 
stores, and business houses gen- 
erally, there has been an increase 
of 250 per cent in the number of 
letters and packages sent by air 
mail from Detroit during the past 
three weeks. 

At the close of 1926, there were 
15 air mail routes in operation, 
with service authorized for three 
others. All of these except the 
transcontinental route are pri- 
vately operated on a _ contract 
basis with the government. These 
private operators, according to 
published statistics, last year 
made 258,762 flights, totaling 
5,396,672 miles, carrying 205,094 
passengers and 112 tons of 
freight and mail. 


The Ford Motor Company was 
the first to inaugurate a regular 
air service for carrying company 
freight and mail, which it did in 
April, 1925, with regular service 
between Detroit and Chicago. In 
July of the same year, another 
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(Continued from page 616) 
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route was opened between Detroit 
and Cleveland, and shortly, a 
third will be placed in operation 
between Detroit and Buffalo. 
These services operate on regular 
schedule. ‘Chere have been no 
accidents and only a few delays, 
The Ford Motor Company was 
also the first operator of an air 
mail contract line in the U. S. and 
has just completed the first year 
of operating such a line. 


Since July 31, 1926, the Stout 
Air Services, Inc., has operated 
the Detroit-Grand Rapids air 
line, making the round trip be- 
tween the two points daily, ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday, witha 
seven-passenger plane. Passen- 
gers only are carried. The line 
has operated so far at about three- 
fifths capacity and already boasts 
twelve or fifteen regular passen- 
gers; “commuters,” if you please. 
It is expected that this line later 
will be extended across the lake 
to Minneapolis-St. Paul, and in 
the other direction to Cleveland 
very shortly. 


Industry Shows Rapid Growth 


Numerous other commercial 
lines are operating in different 
parts of the country and air-taxi 
service is assured almost immedi- 
ately between principal cities. 


Aviation just at present is 
growing about four times as fast 
as any other industry, interest is 
becoming keen throughout the 
country, and the people are 
rapidly becoming “air minded.” 
Planes for almost every purpose, 
from the “flivver” to the air 
“truck” are being produced in 
rapidly-increasing quantities. 
Quantity production, with result- 
ing lower prices, is just a few 
years ahead. Almost any time 
now aviation will take hold and 
come with a rush, just as radio 
did. 

Aviation will in all probability 
be the greatest transportation 1n- 
dustry of the world. Airplane 
travel between cities will be as 
common as automobile travel now 
is in the cities and the mileage 
will be probably ten times that of 
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The One Machine That 
Does it ALL- 


At every revolution of 
the drum it 

Prints the body of the 
letter 

Fills in the name and 
address 

Prints the signature— 


and also ADDRESSES 
the ENVELOPE 


addressing MULTIGRAPH 
No More Matching Problems 


No matching of ribbons is necessary because the body of the letter 
and the filled-in name and address are printed through the same ribbon 
at the same revolution of the machine. 


The type is identical, because the address plates, as well as the body of 
the letter, are composed on the Multigraph Keyboard Compotype. 


Both original cost and operating cost are far lower than any other 
equipment which will do all that this one machine does—and the result 
is uniform quality. 


Moreover — with the addition of the regular Printing Ink Attachment, 
this equipment will do all that any Multigraph will do in straight print- 
ing and imprinting from type or electros. What more can be said? 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY, 1832 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
(Also listed in telephone books of fifty principal cities) 
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ANHEUSER-BUSCH 
Budweiser 


“ 


... and I’ve tried ’em all!” 
—the familiar catchline that 
helps swell the huge success 
of this famous Hop Malt 
Syrup, with the familiar old 
quality name. It is a phrase 
that applies with equal force 
to the Anheuser-Busch use of 
The Daily Herald. 


They have tried ’em all, judgmat- 
ically—when it comes to newspa- 
per media. And when you find 
them keeping right on using The 
Daily Herald, that means just one 
definite certainty. 


Anheuser-Busch advertises 
through this newspaper simply be- 
cause they buy the most possible 
influence on the most valuable 
mass of buying minds on the Mis- 
sissippi Coast. And so will you, 
when you buy as they buy! 


~ 
THE & DAILY HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 


The Rates are 


lowered 


but the standards are 
high as ever 

Some people judge everything 

by price. They think anything 

Y very expensive must be very 

\ 


Most people don’t. 

I see that proved by public ap- 
preciation of our recently low- 
ered rates. 

é We’retryingtomakethe |y 
¥ | Winton the best hotel “value” | ¥ 
y| ever offered the public—and the 
public likes it. 

: Winton service and comfort 
¥]  couldn’t bebetter at doublethe |Y 
¥| price. The beds couldn’t be |[y¥ 
¥| softer,thelinencleaner,the |y 
rooms airier, the staff politer if 
you paid us twice as much. 

: The Winton is a good place 
¥]| tostop...goodtoyouandgood |¥ 
Y for your checkbook. Will you be y 
my guest? 


, J- L. Free, y 
President 


New Rates 
b i 150 ~se$2. 50 
y 100 s¢*side 3.00 
TY} ] 100%tside 3.50 |Bezz} 
100 cutside 4.00 [iam 
W. Stiles Koones 
a Manager 


Y HOTEL Y 


WINTON 


} Cleveland i 


| Y PROSPECT AT NINTH a Y 


present automobile mileage within 
the next ten years. Trans- 
oceanic air transportation already 
is feasible, but that will have to 
wait till trans-continental air 
travel develops. 


Then, too, the airplane has 
other uses besides transportation. 
Some of these have already de- 
veloped; others will come later. 
An airplane dusts from 200 to 
1,000 acres of cotton in an hour. 
A single plane has sown in an 
hour and a half as many tree 
seeds as two men on the ground 
could sow in twenty years. In- 
accessible regions are being ex- 
plored by air, forest fires are pre- 
vented by the watchful care of 
aviators employed for the pur- 
pose, schools of fish are located 
by airplane, and surveys of all 
kinds are being made from the 
air. Aerial photography is de- 
veloping rapidly and already we 
are able to photograph cities sev- 
eral miles away, as well as to 
secure facts in this way that 
would be impossible to get in any 
other. 

From all this it is apparent that 
there will be great opportunities 
in aviation for the salesman and 
the sales manager. 


Trend Toward Commercial Flying 


So far, airplanes have been 
sold, usually, before they were 
built. In other words, they have 
been built to order, just as auto- 
mobiles were back in the early 
days of that industry. But the 
time will doubtless soon come 
when airplane factories will enter 
into quantity production sched- 
ules and will depend on a selling 
organization to dispose of their 
products. 


Because of space requirements, 
airplanes will not be sold off a 
sales floor. They will be sold in 
various places and in various 
ways, but perhaps the most com- 
mon method will be to have 
planes on display at the municipal 
or commercial field, where they 
can be demonstrated. 


This brings up an important 
point, too: airplane salesmen will 
have to be pilots, so they can 
demonstrate their planes. For 
this reason, those who have a 
vague notion that they may get 
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into aviation “when the time is 
ripe” are very likely to be left 
behind. Even one who starts in 
right now is already a bit late, for 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
bright young chaps have already 
started, some with fifteen years’ 
experience. They started, most 
of them, by getting a job on an 
airplane and getting their applica- 
tions in for pilots’ positions. We 
brought in pilots at first, but al- 
ready we are developing our own 
pilots and we have a long list of 
employee applications for such 
positions.. 

A good pilot is not necessarily 
a good salesman, of course, but 
some good pilots will make good 
salesmen and it is from their 
ranks that salesmen are most 
likely to be sought when needed. 


The Future of Flying 


On the other hand, one may, of 
course, engage an instructor and 
learn to fly, and if the demand for 
airplane salesmen becomes suff- 
ciently great, one may eventually 
secure such a position in_ this 
way. But the point is that in 
order to sell airplanes, one must 
be able to demonstrate them—but 
it takes only a little longer time 
and demands few more qualifica- 
tions to learn to operate an air- 
plane than it does to learn to 
drive an automobile. 

With the exceptions already 
noted, it is reasonable to suppose 
that airplanes will be advertised 
and sold in much the same way 
that automobiles are now adver- 
tised and sold, but it is hardly to 
be expected that automobile deal- 
ers generally will become air- 
plane dealers also. As soon as 
aviation becomes sufficiently pop- 
ular, which very likely will be 
within the next two or three 
years, some of the manufacturers 
may be expected to establish 
nation-wide sales organizations. 
The industry then should parallel 
the growth of the automobile in- 
dustry in most respects, but 
should be even more rapid. 

Keystone Refrigerating Cor- 
poration is now located in its new 
offices and factory at Beaver Falls, 
Pennsylvania. The company's 
Pittsburgh office has been dis- 
continued. 
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The Engineering Viewpoint 
in Sales Management 


(Continued from page 653) 


will meet with them as he goes 
about his task of securing and 
recording knowledge and_in- 
formation. 

This trade promotion depart- 
ment has another important piece 
of work to perform. It ought to 
secure a proper conception of the 
market which the sales depart- 
ment is attempting to serve. The 
market should be measured. Its 
potentiality should be defined. 
Let no sales manager attempt to 
pass this off by saying that his 
job is to sell all that can be sold 
and that he has done his duty if 
he tells his men that they must 
sell all possible. 


Setting Sales Quotas 


Fortunately for the sales man- 
ager who wishes to grow and 
who is willing to work a vast 
amount of information is avail- 
able on the potentiality of mar- 
kets. The sales manager can 
weigh his markets in units, such 
as states, counties, or cities. This 
is a big subject, which will be 
developed in a later chapter. 

After the sales manager has 
secured the data and has as- 
sembled the facts about the sales 
methods used by his men he has 
a rather big task before him to 
put these things into such form 
that they may be used by the 
salesmen and by other members 
of the department. I know of no 
one thing which seems to cause 
more trouble and which seems to 
drag out longer in a sales depart- 
ment than the building of what is 
popularly called a sales manual. 
It must be admitted that some 
sales managers simply can’t do it. 
In some few cases it may be be- 
cause they have not the ability, or 
the “know how.” In the majority 
of cases it is because they have 
re) the time. Nevertheless, in 
their case there are always ways 
and means under which sales 
manuals can be built. - 


Let there be no confusion as to 
the difference between a sales 
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manual and a salesmen’s kit. A 
salesman’s manual is his “testa- 
ment,” which he keeps and reads 
in the privacy of his room. Itisa 
thing from which he receives re- 
newed inspiration and refreshes 
his memory. The salesman’s kit 
is something which he carries 
into the store of a merchant and 
with which he makes his sale. At 
this time the sales manager is 
concerned with the preparation 
and the recording of the best facts 
about selling methods which he 
has found to be most profitable. 


In later articles I will go into 
considerable detail with reference 
to the building both of sales 
manuals and of salesmen’s kits. I 
introduce the subject here merely 
because the need for this sort of 
thing is some of the reason for 
this preliminary securing and 
recording of facts. 

By this time some old sales 
managers who may be reading 
this article are saymg to them- 
selves that all this man is talking 
about now is the use of a stand- 
ardized sales talk. Such men are 
probably saying that there is al- 
ready too much standardization of 
sales talks and that the whole 
thing destroys the initiative of 
salesmen. It was exactly in this 
way that the opponents of Scien- 


tific Management in shop practice 
talked. 


The “Canned” Sales Talk 


Let us consider just one thing, 
namely, the matter of supplying 
answers for common objections. 
Of course, to any objection there 
are at least a dozen ways in which 
an answer may be given. Can 
there be any dispute as to one or 
possibly two answers being better 
than the other ten? Why should 
a sales manager have to depend 
and be so helpless as to be 
obliged to rely on the ingenuity 
and initiative of each of his sales- 
men as each of them meets with 
some common objection? Why 
should not he find out, at the 
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Permanent 
Employment 
Market 


Washington, D. C. 


There are 148,000 
better - than - average 
buyers in Washington, 
D. C., who are perma- 
nently employed. De- 
spite the ebb and flow 
of industrial payrolls 
elsewhere, these buyers 
are unaffected. Due 
to the sense of perma- 
nent employment they 
have a steady and con- 
stant ability to buy. 


There is, therefore, 
a better than average 
response to advertise- 
ments because the ne- 
cessity for saving does 
not exist as in a pure- 
ly industrial commu- 
nity. These permanent- 
ly employed buyers in 
Washington, D. C.,, 
read daily The Wash- 
ington Times and The 
Washington Herald, 
106,649 net paid daily. 
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Booklet explaining L M S 


F; Téeé unusual Warehousing Plan 


mailed Free on request. 


Save Money 
by Storing 
in England 


Here’s important news to every 
business executive. Today, you 
can store merchandise through- 
out Great Britain for one- 
fourth of what you now pay 
by shipping L M §, and storing 
in L M S warehouses, Every 
convenience known to modern 
distribution is at your com- 
mand—always! There are more 
than 300 L M S _ warehouses 
distributed through all import- 
ant industrial centers of Great 
Britian, both on the coast and 
in the interior, They are all 
connected by direct rail routes. 
Handling charges and costly 
transit delays are cut to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 


The average L M S charge for 
handling, stowing and deliver- 
ing out of store as required, is 
only 2-3 of a cent per 100 Ibs, 
inclusive. 


The L M S is the one British 
Railroad which serves with its 
own lines all major British 
ports. LM S delivers right 
through to store door with its 
own teams and trucks; 1,300 
motor trucks and 10,000 teams 
continuously employed. L M §S 
storage rates on general mer- 
chandise vary from one-fourth 
to one-seventh of the current 
rates for storage in_ public 
warehouses in the United States. 


LONDON MIDLAND 


& SCOTTISH 


Railway of Great Britain 
One Broadway, New York City 


The L M S New York office 
offers every cooperation to help 
you solve the problem of dis- 
tribution in Britain. Address 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight 
Trafic Manager in America, 
One Broadway, New York. 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH 


AN ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPART- 
MENT IN AMERICA 
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beginning, how everyone of his 
salesmen answer such an objec- 
tion and then endeavor, by some 
means or other, to decide which 
of the answers is the best? Hav- 
ing secured this best answer, why 
should not he put it in perma- 
nent form for the benefit of all the 
salesmen of the present and all 
the salesmen of the future, in- 
stead of letting each man blindly 
grope about for the proper 
answer? 

About ten years ago I partici- 
pated at a several days’ meeting 
of salesmen which was occupied 
in the compilation of a list of 
standard answers to common ob- 
jections. A great deal of time was 
given to a discussion of some of 
these answers. Preceding the 
meeting a request had been sent 
to all the men for a list of the 
common objections. This was fol- 
lowed by an assembling of the 
most common of these objections, 
and a second mailing to the sales- 
men, with a request for their 
judgment as to answers. Accord- 
ingly, and before the meeting, 
everybody had a chance to read 
the most common of the objec- 
tions and to see the various 
answers submitted. 


Answers to Objections 


There was one objection which 
bothered everybody in an effort 
to find the suitable answer. It was 
discussed at great length. So near 
as I can remember, the objection 
read something like this: “No, 
we do not care to stock your 
goods, because we are now carry- 
ing two other brands of the same 
sort of goods. It is against our 
policy to stock so many brands 
and we do not care to add to our 
line.” 

Finally an answer, which 
everybody agreed was the best, 
was prepared. This answer in 
typewritten form was in the 
hands of the president of that 
company as he left New York for 
a similar meeting in Chicago. At 
the Chicago meeting these stand- 
ard answers to common objec- 
tions were discussed and agreed 
upon. The afternoon of that 
meeting the president went with 
one of the salesmen to call on one 
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‘The events which transpired al- 


of the largest stores in Chicago. 


most looked as though the presi- 
dent of the company had framed 
up the interview, which was not 
true. Within five minutes after 
the president started to talk to 
the buyer of this store, the buyer 
flashed this identical objection at 
him. The president, fresh from 
the meeting and with the standard 
answer well grounded in his mind, 
proceeded to give this answer 
exactly as it had been agreed 
upon. To his great gratification 
the answer was such that he 
actually broke down the objec- 
tion and succeeded in securing an 
order. You can imagine the satis- 
faction which the sales depart- 
ment felt with reference to the 
position which they had taken 
that each salesman must learn 
these answers. 


The “Standard Presentation” 


The same sort of work —al- 
though it appears to be harder— 
is needed in making up standard 
presentations. It is a good deal 
easier to prepare answers to com- 
mon objections. It is a lot harder 
to make up presentations which 
are of practical use. It is more 
difficult to overcome the objec- 
tions to their use which are made 
by many salesmen of ability. 

It is not necessary to assume, 
because a salesman is obliged to 
use this one best way of selling, 
that it takes away his individ- 
uality. I remember hearing 
George W. Hopkins once talk on 
this subject. Said he, “All of you 
have heard many different actors 
present ‘Hamlet.’ ‘Hamlet’ was 
written by Shakespeare. No actor 
presenting ‘Hamlet’ wrote one 
word of the part. Many times 
you have sat in the theatre and 
heard the words of the actor come 
out over the footlights, words 
which you yourself could repeat 
with equal accuracy from your 
seat. In no case have you ever 
heard two actors give the same 
interpretation to the part. Each 
repeats the words of Shakespeare, 
but in their own words. Each 
gives a different interpretation of 
the character. Each shows his 
individuality. The interpretation 
of the actor of the part of ‘Ham- 
let’ is like the interpretation of 
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Number of Farms, 1925 Census 
Number of Farms Owned, 1925 Census 
Number of Farms Rented, 1925 Census 
Total Assessed Valuation of 
Farm Property, 1925 Census 
Number of Automobiles, State Records 
Number of Trucks, State Records 
Number of Tractors, State Records 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 
Circulation, A. B. C. Report 


Here’s the new 1927 Book 
(jn ORIiahoma ! ” 


O give you authentic information about ranging from 10 per cent to 20 per cent or even 


Oklahoma’s agricultural wealth is the big 30 per cent. In view of weakness in other parts 
idea of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman’s of the country we commend Oklahoma as a field 
anual book. Moreover, it furnishes you with for sales effort,” says Roger W. Babson. 


complete registration figures of autos, tractors, 

trucks—by makes, by counties. This book shows 

~ ‘apr = — of every automotive dealer Have your secre- 
in the state. It gives pertinent data on livestock, : 

poultry and other allied agricultural products. In _— ae ~ « 
fact, it is a history of the productive year just copy of this new 
past. market book! 


The 1927 book “In Oklahoma” is particularly valu- Just your name and 

_ for sy — bye you consider that in 1926 address on your 
is market showed a bigger per cent gain in crop . : 

value than any other state in the Union. “For business stationery 


two years or more Oklahoma’s business activity will bring the book VK 
has not failed for a single month to exceed the delivered to your 
corresponding month of the preceding year, gains desk! ii 
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They Thought We 
Couldn’t Do It 


It seemed beyond 
reason to expect a sales- 
man to carry a furnace in his 
sample case, yet we showed 
one firm how to do it and their 
sales increased remarkably. 


The trick is in the way 
goods are shown. Hand- 
some and inviting settings are 
as effective in showing mer- 
chandise as they are at any 
other time. 


Perhaps this thought, 
properly applied, as we 
know how to do it, will lower 
your sales costs. 


Let’s talk it over— 


We have an “Album 


of Ideas,” in colors, that 
we shall be glad to send you, 
without obligation except to 
return. It shows how we have 
made cases for many well 
known concerns and helped 
them to increase their sales. 


Knickerbocker Case Co. 
“*Made Right’ Sample Cases—Since 1900 


225-235 N. Clinton Street 
Chicago (3819A) 
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the salesman of his standard 
presentation, although he may 
present, word for word, that 
which has been prepared by an- 
other. I am not so keen for word- 
by-word presentation. I do not 
insist on following it word by 
word. I am keen for the one best 
way of presenting the argument 
in regard to the product sold.” 


In a later article I will have 
more to say with reference to 
various experiences on this mat- 
ter of making salesmen learn a 
presentation. 


Sales managers hear a great 
deal about the thought that terri- 
tories are different. Sales man- 
agers are told that a story which 
might go over strongly in one ter- 
ritory will not go over in another. 
Sales managers who have worked 
with standard presentations do 
not believe that this is true. Ex- 
periments have been made in vari- 
ous parts of the country and they 
have shown that about the same 
results can be secured wherever 
the same methods are used. The 
salesman is apt to form judg- 
ments on a point like this. Let 
him forget his territory. Let him 
keep in mind the recorded, one- 
best-way the firm has given him. 
Let him suit his presentation to 
the individuality of the buyer. 
And he will make more sales. 


Reports on Calls 


The trouble, in my judgment, in 
many cases is that the sales man- 
agement is not willing to take 
over the responsibility and task 
of securing and recording this in- 
formation. Sales management 
often is distinctly lazy. Or it has 
a mistaken idea as to what its 
function is as regards a division 
of responsibility between the 
salesmen and the department of 
sales management. 


Into the trade promotion de- 
partment should go reports of the 
sales calls which the men make. 
This matter of reports of sales 
calls depends somewhat on the 
nature of the business. Ifa sales- 
man is calling on a large number 
of grocers it is probably not par- 
ticularly necessary to give de- 
tailed reports of these calls. On 
the other hand, if a salesman were 
representing a magazine or an 


advertising agency and were call- 
ing on potential customers for ad. 
vertising, he should dictate o; 
write out a statement as to what 
happened in the case of each call. 
Why? Because, for one thing, it 
will do the salesman good to 
make these reports, but more 
than that because, slowly, the 
trade promotion department will 
be assembling records which will 
be most valuable as the years go 
on. I have recently looked over 
a trade promotion department jn 
which are to be found records, in 
detail, of all calls made for about 
ten years. I have seen new sales- 
men put onto territories for this 
company. These men are able, by 
consulting the copies of these 
reports, to immediately bring 
themselves up to date with refer- 
ence to what has transpired in the 
past. 


Exchanging Selling Experience 


The sales manager may ques- 
tion what is the good of all this 
recording and what results are 
coming from it. If this knowl- 
edge—these ideas as to the best 
methods—these statements as to 
past experiences of men—are in 
the possession of all the men, if 
they are being continuously re- 
vised and if all the worth-while 
information is placed in the 
possession of all, if the trade pro- 
motion department does its 
proper work for the salesmen, if 
the salesmen abandon working by 
the old, rule-of-thumb method 
and employ the methods which 
the management digs out for 
them, if the markets are properly 
measured so that a man has some 
criterion of whether the results 
which he secures are good or bad, 
then surely the result will be a 
larger output per salesman, which 
means higher wages or earning 
power for each man, as well as a 
higher profit for the company. 


SHERMAN TO MANAGE 
WHITNEY SALES 


Frank F. Sherman who for the 
last four years has been the sales- 
man covering the state of Con- 
necticut for the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company was appointed 
on March 1 sales manager for the 
Whitney Tag Company. 
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Yes, sir. I want to work for 

I Want CO Wo rk your business. Circular letters, 
* form letters, folders, statements 

and billheads sent out on my fourteen compelling tints (besides pure white) attract 


attention, and they usually get a response. 


For a mere paper, I am strong and raggy in character despite my moderate 
price. I have thousands of satisfied employers. They are all conservative busi- 
ness men who want action and use me to get it. 

For nosing into new markets, I’m the best kind of explorer. Equipped with 
nothing but a message and a postage stamp, I can bring in business and indicate 
where your markets really exist. The cost of employing me is negligible com- 
pared to the service I perform. 

Printers are my good friends. I also perform splendidly on multigraph and 
typewriter. Try me. If you write to my makers, I’ll drop in to see you in some 


morning’s mail. 
ACTIVELY YOURS, 


hieftain Bond 


DISTRIBUTORS 


MEAS We. Qicccssaiss ..Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation NW WO Clr tn F. W. Anderson & Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD.......Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA......Kansas City Paper House 
BOSTON, MASS W. H. Claflin & Co. OMAHA, NEB... Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y¥ Holland Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA.................D. L. Ward Company 
BUTTE, MONT Minneapolis Paper Co. PHOENIX, ARIZ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CHICAGO, ILL............. Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. PITTSBURGH, PA Seyler Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO Standard Paper Co. PORTLAND, OREGON............ Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
CLEVELAND, OHIO................ ...Petrequin Paper Company PROVIDENCE, R. I Paddock Paper (Co. 
COLUMBIA, S. C.......... ....ypes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. PUEBLO, COLO Colorado Paper Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS Licddhihhtatiineteeatteacanenthaie E. Cc, Palmer & Co., Ltd. RALEIGH N. C. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO...The Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. RICHMOND Vv ; > a - Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA.............. Carpenter Paper Co., of Iowa ST. LOUIS MO Acme Paper Company 
Oe eee aston Whitaker Paper Co. ST. PAUL, MINN E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
OUMEON, TREAS =O Pa ie SAN ANTONIO, TEX....San Antonio Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS ee eae Century Paper a SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
oo a ee ; ; ‘ H.............Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 

JACKSON, TENN Martins-Currie Co. SPOKANE, WAS Po 
KANSAS CITY, MO Kansas City Paper House SPRINGFIELD, MO pringfield Paper Co. 
LANSING, MICH Dudley Paper Co. TACOMA, WASH.....Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY o1cccoscsosssseeesn Southeastern Paper Company TAMPA, FLA - E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF..................Blake, Moffitt & Towne TOLEDO, OHIO.......Ohio & Michigan Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIG............. Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. WASHINGTON, D. C.......Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN .oiicccccccssccccssceee Minneapolis Paper Co. WILKES-BARRE, PA......Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA... ccc E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. WORCESTER, MASG........ Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY—American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
ENVELOPES—WAUKEGAN, ILL.—National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


‘ Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


Op Councit Tree Bonp Gracier Bonn 
Success Bonp sone Linen LepGer 
CuieFTaAin Bonp ESOLUTE LEDGER 
Neenan Bono Check the Names Prestice LepGer 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Sales Activities in Boston 


(Continued from page 628) 


confine themselves to week-end 
copy and very little billboard or 
street car space. Most of the 
radio advertising is done now 
through the retailer. The manu- 
facturers of radio parts have prac- 
tically stopped all newspaper ad- 
vertising, confining themselves to 
the trade papers. Even in this 
field they are cutting down their 
space. The National Company 
Inc., Burton N. Rogers Company, 
and Tobe-Duetschmann Com- 
pany, all local radio parts manu- 
facturers, are concentrating on 
new inventions they plan to bring 
out in the fall. 


About the only typewriter com- 
pany to use the newspapers with 
any consistency is the L. C. 
Smith Company. Their copy will 
appear every week during the 
next two months. About once 
each week is the schedule planned. 
The local office reports a gain of 
25 per cent over the sales of a 
year ago last month. The Corona 
Company uses only retailers’ copy 
in the newspapers. Direct mail 
campaigns are planned from time 
to time. A special mail campaign 
goes to every graduate from local 
high schools. Plans are being 
made for it now. 


Appliance Sales Up 25 Per Cent 


This company also reports a 
gain of approximately 25 per cent 
over the sales of a year ago last 
month. The Underwood Type- 
writer Company has just opened 
their new offices in the Statler 
Hotel, and they are opening a 
business show. Full page and half 
page copy is being used in local 
newspapers each day of the show. 
In the national sales contest run 
by the company Boston leads in 
the amount of sales turned in. 
They report a gain of 30 per cent 
over January and February of last 
year. 


The largest and by far the most 
generous of Boston sample cam- 
paigns is now under way by the 
Lever Brothers Company, manu- 
facturers of soaps, in putting over 
their newest soap Lux, a toilet 
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soap. A full size cake of this 
soap is given each housewife and 
with it a coupon that can be re- 
deemed at her local grocer. With 
this coupon she buys one cake of 
Lux and receives another cake 
free. Women are used to dis- 
tribute these samples; they are 
divided into crews, each crew un- 
der the direction of a man who 
drives the car and directs the 
workers. Newspaper advertising 
and billboards cooperate in this 
campaign. Other soaps appearing 
in newspaper copy and on bill- 
boards are: Lifebuoy, Sweet- 
heart, Cuticura, Palm Olive and 
Dona Castle. In the soap powder 
line the most active advertisers 
are: Rinso, Oakite, and Duz. 


Publications Advertise 


Good Housekeeping, The 
American Magazine, The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, True Story and 
Liberty have used full page ads 
to be followed by smaller copy 
later. Tintex and Diamond Dyes 
use half column copy about three 
times a week. Wear-Ever Alumi- 
num has been running quarter 
page copy almost daily recently. 
They offer a double boiler at a 
reduced rate and also list all their 
New England agents in the same 
copy. Sheaffer’s have been run- 
ning quarter page copy advertis- 
ing their pens, pencils and Skrip. 

In the tea and coffee trade the 
most consistent newspaper adver- 
tisers are: La Touraine Coffee, 
India Tea, White House Coffee, 
Maxwell House Coffee, and 
Salada Tea. Del Monte has been 
using small newspaper copy ad- 
vertising various products in the 
canned goods line. 


Spring brings on some activity 
in the vacuum cleaner trade. The 
Hoover Company does very little 
advertising outside of the re- 
tailers. The hiring and paying of 
agents andsalesmencomes 
entirely under the retailer. The 
Hoover Company conducts its 
business on a wholesale basis but 
cooperates with retailers in the 
training and hiring of salesmen. 
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Most of the Hoover retailers are 
planning considerable newspaper 
advertising. The Eureka Com- 
pany plans a sales drive; they are 
in the market for salesmen and 
they will push their selling cam- 
paign hard. Sales contests are be- 
ing run to stimulate sales ac- 
tivities. Cash prizes are offered. 
The Sturtevant Company does 
not employ salesmen nor do they 
conduct any house to house work. 
Their business is on a mail order 
basis and depends on direct mail 
and advertising for their sales. 


Food Accounts Active 


The Pittsburgh Water Heater 
Company plans a_ cooperative 
sales and advertising campaign. 
Besides their own newspaper ad- 
vertising they will put the same 
amount into local advertising that 
any of their dealers will put up. 
In direct mail campaigns they 
furnish all the literature needed 
by the dealer. No billboards or 
street car advertising is used. 


The two largest grocery houses 
in this section, the Atlantic and 
Pacific and the First National 
Stores, recently used large 
amounts of newspaper space in 
advertising a reduction in the 
price of their bread to 8 cents. 
Both are large newspaper adver- 
tisers. Other consistent news- 
paper advertisers of this type of 
product are: Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran, Shredded Wheat, Quick 
Quaker, Pillsbury’s Best Flour, 
Pappy’s Guava Jelly, Howard’s 
Mayonnaise, Stickney and Poor's 
Spices, American Sugar Refining 
Company, Gold Medal Flour, Arm 
& Hammer Baking Soda, Borden’s 
Condensed Milk, and Phenix 
Cheese. None of the space used 
runs to more than a quarter page 
but it appears regularly. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Com- 
pany is using quarter page news- 
paper space in advertising blades. 
A new De Luxe package of thirty 
blades is offered to the public. 
The Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany is running fairly large and 
regular copy in newspapers ad- 
vertising Water Spar Lacquer, 
varnish and enamel. They also 
use the dealer type of copy where 
all the local dealers’ names and 
business addresses are listed. 
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Ps After April Eighth 

3 the New York office of 
Sales Management Magazine 
el will be located in its new quarters 
on the fifth floor of the 

on Graybar Building 

_— Four Hundred and Twenty 

ic. Lexington Avenue 


“a New York City 


_———— 
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The Main-Spring of Selling 


(Continued from page 620) 


boy in this family who has the 
germ of salesmanship, when he 
enters the dining room, takes a 
seat and glances around at this 
‘cheerful’ gathering, he will imme- 
diately go to work to make him- 
self interesting. So he tells amus- 
ing anecdotes of what has hap- 
pened to him during the day. His 
brothers and sisters are interested 
at once. Their eyes light up. 
They ask questions. After a 
while, Mom also becomes inter- 
ested in the story. She expresses 
her opinion. Finally, Dad, having 
taken the first edge off his ap- 
petite, also laughs at a funny in- 
cident the boy has told. This 
entire family unconsciously have 
had their mood changed by the 
boy. This boy may not even 
know it, but he has in him the 
making of a successful salesman.” 


Commanding Interest 


The principle back of this story 
is the fact that no one can be a 
great salesman unless he first of 
all interests people. Interest is 
one of the fundamental principles 
of salesmanship. Of course you 
have all read about “personality.” 
Some people are supposed to have 
much more personality than 
others. My experience has been 
that people appear to you to have 
personality when they interest 
you. They interest you when 
they talk about things that arouse 
your curiosity, or put things in a 
different and refreshing manner. 
We of course all admit that some 
people have the knack, as we say, 
of telling a story. They know 
how to tell stories better than 
other people. Now, to my mind, 
story-telling is not only an art, 
but it is very largely a matter of 
study and cultivation. 


There are principles back of 
story-telling. The first principle 
is that of surprise. A good story- 
teller springs his surprise without 
warning his hearer. All of us 
have been bored to extinction by 
long-winded story-tellers who let 
us see their point long before it 
comes. How we have suffered as 
we have sat, waited and listened 
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for the tiresome speaker to reach 
his climax! 


Another principle back of all 
comedy is that the audience have 
a feeling of superiority. The poor 
actors on the stage are in the 
dark. They are stumbling around 
in ignorance. The audience roar 
with good-natured laughter be- 
cause they know the real truth 
and they have a profound but un- 
conscious satisfaction in feeling 
superior to the actors. 

This principle of superiority 
also holds in salesmanship. If 
you wish to be a good salesman, 
never, for one moment, give your 
customer the impression that you 
think he is inferior to you. A 
good salesman always appeals to 
the superior judgment of the 
buyer, even if the salesman him- 
self naturally knows more about 
his line of goods than the buyer. 
Young salesmen very frequently 
make the mistake of thinking 
they will make an impression up- 
on the customer by their superior 
airs and graces. 


Principles in Selling 


When you buy goods at retail, 
for instance, just observe the dif- 
ference in salesmen. One sales- 
man quietly and respectfully asks 
you questions. It is evident that 
he is trying to find out exactly 
what you want with the object of 
pleasing you. When he shows 
you his goods, he defers to your 
judgment, if not to your knowl- 
edge. If he differs with you, he 
differs with a manner of defer- 
ence. Now, this does not mean 
that he is obsequious. The object 
of all true salesmanship and of all 
good business is to please the 
buyer. 

On the other hand, haven’t you 
been waited upon by salesmen who 
immediately adopted a superior 
manner? If you were somewhat 
in doubt as to what you wanted, 
instead of helping you, they acted 
as if you were a being of inferior 
mentality ! 

Then, haven’t you had sales- 
men show you an article at a very 
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high price? When, probably, you 
suggested something at a lower 
price, these salesmen have shown 
you the cheaper goods with an 
offensive and condescending man- 
nex, as much as to say: “You 
must be a very unimportant per- 
son to wish such cheap goods!” 

In conclusion, let us sum up 
this brief article. Back of sales- 
manship, there are certain fixed 
principles. These principles 
should be taught to the young 
salesman. 


(1) You must interest your 
customer. One of the best ways 
to interest anyone is to arouse his 
curiosity. 


Practice Makes the Salesman 


(2) You must practice the art 
of story-telling, or talking, and 
reach a proficiency, by practice, 
that will enable you to make your 
points in the form of a surprise— 
that is—not talk in a manner that 
will be boring and tiresome. Sell- 
ing, in a large sense, is story-tell- 
ing. You must tell the story 
about your goods. Therefore, the 
development of this art should 
constitute one of the studies of 
the future salesman. That is why, 
in the beginning of this article, 
I tell the story of the boy who 
develops the natural gift of enter- 
taining his family at dinner. 

(3) You must carefully avoid 
conveying any idea of your own 
personal superiority to your cus- 
tomer. This superiority must not 
be shown in words, in manner or 
in dress. It is all right to dress 


neatly, but it is a serious mistake ~ 


for a salesman to be over-dressed. 
If these few simple, but all- 
important, principles I have out- 
lined are adopted and if they are 
practiced and studied, because 
improvement will only come from 
practice, the young salesman, in 
the course of time, will find—and 
will gain confidence from this 
knowledge—that he can interest 
and hold the attention of his cus- 
tomers. Not only that, but, by his 
agreeable manner, he will gain 
the good-will of his customers. If 
he can hold his customers’ atten- 
tion and if he has their good-will, 
the chances are, everything else 
being equal, that he will have no 
difficulty in making sales. 
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ANSWERS TO OUR “ASK 
ME ANOTHER” 


(Questions on pages 605 and 671) 


Gates Rubber Company, Denver, Colorado. 
Sweet Caporals. 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 

4. George E. Keith, George E. Keith Com- 
pany, “Walk-Over’”’ Shoes. 

5, The territory tributary to Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and parts of Indiana, Michigan, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. 

6. New Orleans, Louisiana. 

7, E. C. Simmons, founder Simmons Hard- 
ware Company. 

g. Walter Wyman, Carter’s Ink Company, 
Boston. 

9, Successful Farming, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Dairy Farmer. 

10. Gibson, Metropole and Sinton, (Cincin- 
nati) ; Statler, Mayfair and Chase, (St. Louis) ; 
Cleveland, Statler and Hollenden, (Cleveland.) 


11. Indian Refining Company, Lawrence- 
ville, Illinois, from New York, N. Y. 


12. Jackson Johnson. 

13. United States Rubber Company; Nor- 
tham Warren; Wahl Company; Cudahy Pack- 
ing Companys 

14. St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

15. They are presidents of well-known ad- 
vertising agencies. 

16. John H. Patterson, founder National 
Cash Register Company. 

17. Listerine. 

18. John N. Willys. 


19. They are all contributors to SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT Magazine. 


20. National Petroleum News. 


21. New Orleans, Louisiana; Quincy, IIli- 
nois; Albany, New York; Jaeksonville, Florida, 
and Rochester, New York; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Memphis, Tennessee; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Missouri, and Houston, Texas. 


22. “Product is the honor and integrity of 
its maker.” 


23. Pyorrhea. ‘‘Forhans.” 
24, The Maxwell House. 


25. Kelvinator Division Electric Refrigera- 
tion Corporation. 


26. Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
27. The Farm Journal. 

28. Stoves and ranges. 

29. Smith Brothers. 

30. Newark, New Jersey. 


31. Missouri, Illinois, Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts. 


32. Nevada. 


33. California, New York, Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania. 


34. California. 
35. New Mexico and Arkansas. 
36. California. 


37. A unit of measurement for advertising 
space. One-fourteenth of a column inch. 


38. Grand Rapids, Jersey City, Ft. Wayne, 
Tampa. 


39. They are business executives of well- 
known newspapers. 


40. Rusling Wood. 

41. The New York News. 

42, Charles W. Hoyt. 

43. A milk product; a cough remedy; a 


1. 
2. 
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44. Underwood Deviled Ham. 
45. Long-Bell. 
46. J. C. Aspley. 


“ A unit of measurement for advertising 
es, 


48. Anthracite. 


49, Johnson’s Floor Wax; Horlick’s Malted 


Milk; Hamilton Beach Motors; Hartmann 
Trunks. 


— J. W. Young of J. Walter Thompson 
ompany. 


The Diamond Bottling Corpora- 
tion, of Waterbury, Connecticut, 
have appointed Reimers & Os- 
orn, ~New York advertising 
‘gency, to handle their account. 
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Here’s what 
he sent 


Here’s the 
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Here’s what 

UR-O-LITE is the new he brought in 
pencil with seven im- 
roved features. You can 


“feel the difference” the in- 
stant you take it in your hand. 
We have prepared an in- 


teresting and helpful bookles 
which describes six difficult 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL COMPANY 


sales situations, and tells how 4541 Ravenswood Avenue 

salesmanagers have met the a eng 

issue in each case and mas- New ideas interest me. Send me without obliga- 
tered it. You will find this Ss 


book decidedly worth while. 
Send for your copy today. 
No obligation. Address... 
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HOW 


Should We Divide Up 
Our Advertising ? 


Dartnell has made an analysis of more 
than 400 advertising appropriations in 
forty different lines of business and has 


Dartnell 
Advertiser’s 
Guide 


Ready 
April 15th 


the figures on how much each of these 
advertisers spent for newspaper adver- 
tising, magazine advertising, outdoor 
advertising, farm paper advertising, 
direct mail advertising, etc. These 
figures are shown separately, and 
grouped by industries with special 
charts for each industry. ‘This data 
takes up fifty pages of the nine 
hundred in the Dartnell Advertiser’s 
Guide for 1927. 


900 Useful Pages Tell 


Where people have money to spend; the 
best time to solicit 80 different lines of 
business; when to advertise in different 
cities ; how to select media; circulation and 
advertising rates of different media ; how to 
select an agency; details of facilities and 
characteristics of 400 selected agencies ; 
where to secure mailing lists; best printing 
for different purposes; how to use adver- 
tising specialties and where to get them; 
where to buy advertising department equip- 
ment; how to determine the appropriation ; 
methods of recording results ; possibilities in 
Canadian, British and Foreign advertising. 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pre-Publication Offe 


DARTNELL: You may send us for 
examination a copy of your 900 page 
Dartnell Advertiser’s Guide for 1927 
with memorandum invoice for $5.00, 
less the special pre-publication discount 
of ten per cent. If we don’t want to 
keep the Guide we will return it 
promptly for full credit. 


Company. 


Individual 


Address. 
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The “Shanghai Gesture’”’ 
In Selling 


(Continued from page 632) 


finally arranged for shipment to 
Tientsin. The agent explained 
that he had just one car available. 
The worst of the shipping process, 
though, is in the customs, where 
the officers take great clumsy 
crowbars and rip open the cases 
that have been so carefully packed 
to insure adequate protection to 
valuable and, oftentimes, break- 
able merchandise. 

Buying rugs is a study in itself. 
A large proportion of my mer- 
chandise is contracted for a year 
or six months ahead of time, for 
the loom space must be reserved 
far enough in advance to take 
care of the particular number of 
rugs that is desired. There is no 
factory organization as we know 
it in America. The manufacturer 
may have twelve or fourteen little 
factories, of two or three looms 
each, to which he farms out work. 
Since it takes five men working 
on one loom, about thirty days to 
make a 9x12 rug, the reason for 
ordering far enough into the fu- 
ture is apparent. 


The Chinaman Plays Host 


In Southern China are found 
the most beautiful teakwoods, 
hand-drawn linens, shawls, king- 
fisher jewelry, and enamels, and 
it was while we were in Hong- 
kong that we were given an inter- 
esting dinner by one of the mer- 
chants from whom we buy. 


It is customary to entertain 
buyers over there, just as it is 
here—and in this particular case 
the party lasted all night. At 
eight o’clock on this particular 
evening we drove to Restaurant 
Street, a colorful thoroughfare, 
gay with flags and lanterns, every 
building on it occupied by a 
restaurant. 

The particular restaurant 
chosen by our host exhibited a 
beautiful collection of wood carv- 
ings in the lobby; the dining 
rooms themselves are arranged by 
floors, each floor having some par- 
ticular theme of decoration; there 
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was the cloisonne room, whose 
walls, ceiling, tables, chairs, every 
piece of furniture, in fact, was in- 
laid with cloisonne. There was a 
Crystal Room, and then the Em- 
broidery Room, which our host 
had chosen for our entertainment. 
The ceiling, the walls, the floor, 
the chairs, the tables, were all 
made of pieces of exquisitely em- 
broidered silk covered with glass. 
An opium couch was there, with 
an opium lamp, a pipe, and a bowl 
of opium. Two smokers may lie 
across the couch and keep the 
pipe between them. 


Soup to Nuts—Then Some 


Although there were no intro- 
ductions, a number of other mer- 
chants all gathered around our 
table as part of our party, which 
numbered fifteen. Two enormous 
plates of noodles and _ chicken 
were brought in, and chop sticks 
were given us to eat it with. The 
noodles were followed by pink 
pudding and pumpkin seeds, and 
almonds, and I must confess it 
was not my idea of a good meal. 

Each guest did as he pleased 
after eating. Some played Mah 
Jongg, some smoked opium, 
others sat watching the sing-song 
girls. Then at midnight when | 
was beginning to think the party 
was over, dinner was announced— 
the real dinner this time. The 
noodle course at 9 o'clock was 
only a three-hour advance entree. 
We had bird’s nest soup (sup- 
posed to be a rare delicacy, but 
really horrible), raw fish called 
Allupee, chicken and duck and 
pheasant, fruits, puddings, chicken 
livers—in all twenty-eight courses, 
which were served until two 
o’clock in the morning. 

That, then, was my Chinese 
merchant’s courtesy to me as an 
American buyer! 

It has been my experience that 
the Chinese are very honest and 
square to deal with. If a Chinese 
merchant promises you only the 
best, you can be sure that is what 
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you will get. A Japanese mer- 
chant, however, will always in- 
clude twenty per cent seconds— 
it’s a custom of the country. 


When you go in to an Oriental 
place of business, the thing that 
would strike an American most 
strangely is this: the merchant 
will never show you anything you 
do not ask for. He will never try 
to sell you more than you want. 
He will never do any creative sell- 
ing whatsoever. 

When you ask the price of one 
article, he may say “ten yen.” If 
you ask the price for fifty of the 
same article, he concludes he has 
quoted too cheaply, so he prob- 
ably says “fifteen.” He will often 
come to the hotel in the evening, 
show his goods, but hold out. on 
his price (which I know is too 
high) even going away pretend- 
ing he will not sell at what you 
have offered him. 


But he usually comes back, 
bearing your selection of his 
goods, asking again for “master’s 
best price?” and ultimately clos- 
ing the transaction for just about 
what I know he had intended to 
get in the first place. 


TWO ACCOUNTS FOR 
CAMPBELL-EWALD 


The Campbell-Ewald Company 
has recently taken over the adver- 
tising accounts of The Blue Bird 
Diamond Syndicate of Chicago, 
manufacturers of rings for the re- 
tal jewelry trade and of the 
Health-O Quality Products Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, producers of 
grocer and toilet specialties. 


DARTNELL ‘TO MOVE 
NEW YORK OFFICES 


After April 8 the New York 
sales office of The Dartnell Cor- 
poration and also the office of its 
advertising representatives, Philip 
Salisbury, Inc., will be located in 
the Graybar Building, New York. 


E. M. Burke, Inc., publishers of 
the Pittsburgh Gazette Times and 
the Chronicle Telegraph an- 
hounce the removal of their New 
York offices in the Brokaw Build- 


ing to larger quarters in the new 
Graybar Building. 
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GLADSTONE 
BAG 
Value - $30.00 


YOUR COST 
$22.00 


They lose if you 
give cash 


When you offer cash prizes instead of Mer- 
chandise in your Sales Contests, your sales- 
men actually lose from 25 to 40% in Real 


Value. Why ? 


Because your Purchasing Department can 
buy from us at Dealers’ prices from 25 to 
40% more Merchandise than they could get 
with the same money on the open market. 


Use Our Merchandise Prize Folders 


‘The four-page letterhead-size Merchandise 
4! Prize Folder illustrated shows and describes 
37 articles of proven worth as Contest 

\  Prizes—just the right number for the best 
\ results. The items range in average price to 
\ you from $2.50 to $25.00, but to your sales- 
\ men they are worth from 25 to 40% more. 


No Charge 


Now ready for immediate delivery, the Folders 
are Free to you in any reasonable quantity, ready 
for imprinting with your own name and copy as 
indicated. Your only task is to decide the basis 
upon which the various articles will be awarded, 
and of course that is never the same in any two 
businesses. 


1 Merchandise Prize Folders will increase the 
\ * REAL VALUE of your prizes from 25 to 
\ 40%, at no added cost to you. 
\ 2 Merchandise Prize Folders will eliminate 
* the bother, expense and time required in 
preparing a special prize bulletin yourself. 
3 Merchandise Prize Folders will fit your 
; - * business as if they had been especially de- 
es signed for it alone. Adaptability is one of 
their chief virtues. 


MAY & MALONE, INC. 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
37 South Wabash Avenue : : CHICAGO 


Use the Coupon to get a sample and complete information 


May & Malone, Inc. 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Date 


Please send me a sample of your Merchandise Prize Folder, and 
complete information as to its use in conducting Sales Contests. 


Name of Sales Manager 


Name of Company 
Address __ 
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Too Many Hunches 
Too Few Facts 


A certain Chicago com- 
pany whose sales had 
been slipping for three 
years decided to stop guessing what was wrong and 
go out into the field to locate the trouble. Inquiry 
among customers brought out the fact that 56 per 
cent of the dealers were losing ground as a result 
of one condition which had arisen in the past four 
years, but which the company had refused to take 
seriously. 

When this condition was remedied, and the deal- 
ers given the sort of help they had been crying for, 
sales immediately picked up. For several months 
now sales have shown a daily increase over the 
same day of a year ago. The company had been 
dodging the issue with its dealers. Since it faced 
the issue and admitted the facts, its dealers have 
joined hands in the greatest and most aggressive 
sales drive in the history of the company. 

Before you start cussing your dealers it might 
be well to be sure that they are not cussing you. 


Are your salesmen using the same 
tactics, the same demonstration 
plans, talking the same terms and 
same ideas which were successful in 1914—or 1920? 
If so, they are probably losing ground. Think 
of the changing times. Think how fast ideas are 
used up these days. Remember how quickly a 
vogue or a craze is burned up and cast aside by the 
public. Mah Jongg and cross-word puzzles are 
today about as dead as hoopskirts and bustles. Yet 
they were the rage of the hour a short time ago. 


Revise Your 
Sales Story 


Sales plans which worked admirably a few years 
ago are often as dead as those two indoor sports 
today. It is true, fundamental principles do not 
change; but methods, tactics, and mechanics change 
rapidly. Too rapidly for comfort, it seems. But 
only the sales manager who keeps abreast of the 
changes in his industry can hope to survive. 


Is The Advertising Ralph Borsodi, Stuart 
Fraternity Sticking Chase, and Helen 
Its Head In The Sand? “°otward, have all 


published books _ re- 
cently which attack advertising in no uncertain 
terms. These books will be widely read by business 
men and doubtless not a few consumers who know 
little or nothing of advertising. 

Burlesquing advertising has become the favorite 
indoor sport of certain writers and cartoonists. 
Some of the burlesques are so pointed they hurt— 
not only the advertising attacked, but the whole 
advertising industry. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT! 
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The advertiser who is honest, but who thinks 
these attacks on advertising do not hurt the pulling 
power of his advertising, is fooling himself just as 
badly as the ostrich who sticks his head in the sand. 
Because nobody attacks your advertising, don’t 
think that you are not being classed with some of 
the “within-the-law” but nevertheless misleading 


-advertising which is so prevalent today. 


The Wrong “Bids Wanted On 1,000,000 Cata- 
Way To Buy logs” is the title of an advertise- 
ment recently printed in a Little 

Rock daily newspaper. It seems that The Bott 
Advertising Agency in that city has an order to 
place for this quantity of catalogs. The specifica- 
tions are as follows: “24 pages, self cover, page 
size 55g x7%. Stock 50 pound Warren’s Cumber- 
land Super Book or its equivalent. Two colors 
throughout; 10 point type, saddle stitched. Each 
page will contain an average of one halftone. 
Original plates furnished. Mostly solid composition.” 
After these specifications the advertisement 
naively states that the specifications are complete 
and that it will be needless to write for additional 


information. 


Any man who needs a million catalogs should 
know enough not to expect an intelligent, reliable 
printer to bid on such vague specifications, even 
though he is equipped to turn out such a job. In 
the first place, will the halftones be thumbnail cuts, 
or will they cover most of the page? What screen 
are they—eighty lines or 133 lines? What color 
inks will be used? Black book inks cost 60 cents 
a pound; high grade color inks cost as high as two 
dollars a pound. What. sort of type will be 
needed? Some ten point types are condensed, others 
are extended. Are these catalogs to be trimmed 
carefully or self trimmed on the press? 

These are but a few important questions which 
should be asked by any reliable printer who wants 
to submit a figure. There are perhaps twenty or 
thirty printers in the South who are eminently 
equipped for this job. The way to buy this printing 
would be to call in a few of the best printers and 
go over every detail of it. Accept the printer's 
suggestions. Plan the job carefully. Work hand 
in hand with the printers, instead of haggling over 
the price with a lot of printers who are not equipped 
to handle the work. 

If Mr. Bott were placing advertising he wouldnt 
think of buying the first million of circulation ob- 
tainable at the lowest price. He would pick and 
choose that circulation. And he should pick and 
choose his printer. 
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the use of handbills, display ma- 
terials, local advertising cuts and 
other dealer helps furnished by 
the company, and, in a word, gives 
the complete Puritan picture, 
with profits as a major theme. 
Although the original printing 
order for the portfolio was enor- 
mous, already this supply has 
been exhausted, and more will 
have to be supplied at once. With 
133 Puritan salesmen, and with 
2000 jobbers handling the ac- 
count through anywhere from 
fve to 200 salesmen each, the 
number of portfolios in use 
reaches an impressive figure. 


Use Newspaper Advertising 


Jobbers’ salesmen say they like 
its compactness, small size and 
ease of carrying. By introducing 
it, the Puritan company has 
solved the problem confronting 
many manufacturers of inducing 
jobbers’ salesmen to carry and ex- 
hibit the printed matter describ- 
ing their propositions. The port- 
folio slips handily into any sort 
of sample case, taking up very 
small space and always being 
easily accessible. 

With the portfolio taken care 
of, the company began the work 
of improving upon its exception- 
ally complete line of dealer helps. 
Last year over 20,000,000 .one- 
sheet handbills were printed for 
retailers, to be distributed by 
them among the homes in their 
neighborhoods. 


Last year an advertisement of 
Puritan malt occupied the entire 
reverse side of the handbill. This 
Was felt, however, to give too 
much recognition to the company 
itself and not enough helpful ad- 
Vvertising to the stores which dis- 
tnbuted them. Consequently the 
“pposite side of the handbill now 


| bears a single-page publication 


called “The New News.” 

It is published, according to the 
hotice appearing on the page, “by 
the Puritan Malt Extract Com- 
pany in cooperation with your 
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A Campaign That Doubled Puritan Malt 
Sales in One Year 


(Continued from page 608) 
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local dealer.” Except for a car- 
toon strip across the bottom that 
is the only mention made of the 
Puritan company. The rest of the 
space is given over to a column 
of “Household Hints” for the 
housewives; illustrated puzzles 
and jokes of “Funnybones” for 
father and the children, and the 
cartoon at the bottom of interest 
to everyone, giving them, at the 
same time, some _ information 
about Puritan malt. 

Next to these handbills, a job- 
bers’ salesman’s strongest sales 
point is the amount of newspaper 
advertising supporting dealers 
all over the country. Two full 
pages in his portfolio are given 
over to lists of the daily and for- 
eign newspapers which carry the 
regular Puritan schedule. About 
$400,000 paid space is carried in 
newspapers, placed directly by 
the company. 


Supplementary Dealer Helps 


In that way advertising and 
sales are being strengthened in 
cities which are not covered di- 
rectly by the company’s advertis- 
ing. As local dealer advertising 
increases, sales also increase, un- 
til after a while distribution is 
large enough to influence the 
company in placing a regular 
schedule with the newspapers 
there. Advertising appropriations 
in specific territories are based 
upon quotas and volume of sales. 

Newspaper publicity is another 
interesting phase of the com- 
pany’s sales promotion. In the 
last analysis, nearly all the com- 
pany’s advertising is for the 
dealer. People are buying huge 
quantities of malt a year. They 
know how to use it, and if they 
didn’t buy Puritan they would 
buy something else; especially is 
this true in the cities having a 
large foreign population, account- 
ing for the company’s use of prac- 
tically every foreign language 
newspaper of any importance in 
the country. 
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The company’s 133 salesmen 
each have quotas based on the 
relative prosperity of their terri- 
tories, the foreign population, the 
volume of last year’s business and 
other factors. Their territories are 
large, and each salesman is par- 
ticularly anxious to get his terri- 
tory in a condition which will 
place it on the regular advertis- 
ing schedule. Working through 
newspapers, chain stores, jobbers 
and dealers, they do everything 
within their power to get the ad- 
vertising started, and once started, 
it gains momentum until finally 
he doesn’t have to worry about 
getting advertising any longer; 
the company takes care of that as 
long as his volume holds up. 


Keeping the Goods Moving 


While handbills and newspaper 
and poster advertising are the two 
most important features of the 
plan, they are supplemented by a 
full assortment of other forms of 
dealer help. Cut-outs for counters 
and window displays are supplied 
to jobbers and retailers on the 
recommendation of the Puritan 
company’s salesmen. Du mmy 
cans and cartons, recipe books, 
English and foreign language 
price cards, window streamers, tin 
signs, store hangers, envelope 
stuffers—a four-page circular 
called “Facts’—and 24 different 
sizes of cuts for any publication 
purposes likewise are furnished. 

By this time the company has 
distribution in practically every 
section of the country, and the 
problem of obtaining jobber rep- 
resentation is no longer as acute 
as it once was. Occasionally, 
however, drives for increased 
business must be undertaken in 
some lagging territory. 

Mr. Magnus declares that his 
second policy, “Everybody must 
make a profit,” and his third, 
“Keep going,” are so inextricably 
interwoven that they cannot be 
considered separately in a contem- 
plation of his company’s affairs. 


(Continued on page 670) 
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One Retailer’s Experience in Finding 
What the Public Wants 


(Continued from page 600) 


customer, but the customer who 
wants reliable, tasty and modern 
furniture, who is a good credit 
risk, and who will come back and 
buy more merchandise from time 
to time. In other words, they ap- 
pealed to the substantial and large 
class of the public that has kept 
up with the trend of the times— 
whose earnings have shown sub- 
stantial increases in the past few 
years. 

In the old Hartman stores mer- 
chandise was piled in great quan- 
tities on display floors. The stores 
looked more like warehouses than 
retail establishments. Depart- 
ments were jumbled up and shop- 
ping in them was anything but 
agreeable. The new downtown 
store in Chicago was made a 
model for all other Hartman 
stores. New features were added, 
and a different technique in dis- 
play and arrangement inaugu- 
rated. A complete model home 
was built into the store, where 
everything from basement to attic 
could be displayed in home-like 
surroundings. On several floors 
complete apartment layouts were 
built so that furniture could be 
shown in model rooms. Every 
floor of the store is well lighted 
and displays are arranged so that 
there is plenty of room for quiet, 
comfortable consideration of all 
the pieces on display even on 
crowded days. 


The Training of Salesmen 


Private rooms for use of credit 
men were built so that every cus- 
tomer who makes a credit ap- 
plication can talk in confidence 
with the credit man assigned to 
serve each customer. An audi- 
torium for the use of the store 
sales forces is turned over to or- 
ganizations for meetings at al- 
most any time of the day. These 
are but a few of the new policies 
which were inaugurated with the 
opening of the new store, and 
which were passed on to all the 
other stores. 

Perhaps the greatest change 
came in the methods of training 
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the sales organization. One of 
the first things that was done was 
to place the entire store sales or- 
ganization on a straight commis- 
sion basis with a small weekly 
drawing account. The main store 
has a sales manager whose duty 
it is to train salesmen and keep 
up the morale of the entire organ- 
ization. All new employes are 
sent to the sales manager, who 
puts them through a preliminary 
sales training before they are as- 
signed to places on the floors. 


The Management Side 


In addition to this training at 
the beginning of their employ- 
ment the sales manager holds 
weekly meetings of the sales or- 
ganization, just as sales managers 
of wholesale or manufacturing or- 
ganizations hold meetings. They 
are three-fold in their purpose. 
First there is the general sales 
training in house-policies, methods 
and routine. Then there is the 
educational training in furniture, 
and third, the necessary inspira- 
tional meetings where quotas are 
discussed, and where outside 
speakers are called in. 

The sales personnel in the 
Hartman stores has undergone 
a complete change. Many of the 
older sales people were unable to 
keep step with the new policies 
which have been inaugurated. 
They were too accustomed to sell- 
ing without thought for the fu- 
ture. Today the Hartman sales 
organization is trained to say 
“What may I show you?” “May 
I assist you?” or, “Are you waited 
on?” when approaching a cus- 
tomer. They are taught to show 
the merchandise courteously, 
thoroughly, but when the cus- 
tomer says “no” the salesman 
must retire; formerly every cus- 
tomer was “turned over” to a sec- 
ond high-pressure salesman if the 
first failed. This is no longer per- 
mitted in the Hartman stores. 


Martin L. Straus, the young 
president of the organization, has 
developed all these new policies— 
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that is, policies which were new 
for Hartman. When in Chicago 
either he or his assistant, Adolf 
Drey, visits every department on 
all twelve floors of the main store 
every day, and every Chicago 
store once a week. Mr. Drey and 
several other Chicago executives 
visit all the out-of-town stores 
once a month, and branch man- 
agers are called into Chicago many 
times a year for meetings, so that 
every detail of the company’s 
policy is thoroughly drilled into 
the entire organization. 
Advertising has undergone a 
great change. While prices are 
still featured in Hartman adver- 
tising, price is not stressed ex- 
clusively. The Hartman company 
claims various advantages for 
their customers in addition to a 
price advantage. These features 
are stressed along with the stress 
on advertising. In the advertis- 
ing, the prices, including the 
financing costs and_ time-pay- 
ments, are included. Department 
stores, and some furniture stores, 
quote the spot cash price in the 
advertising and then add the 
time-payment price after the cus- 
tomer has been sold. Hartman 
advertising almost leans over 
backward in the description of 
merchandise. Descriptions are 
accurate, and comparative prices 
when used are not exaggerated. 


Advertising Policies 


With this new policy in effect 
the company began planning late 
in 1925 for a National Hartman 
Week, a special sale to be held 
simultaneously in all stores dur- 
ing April, 1926. Months of plan- 
ning convinced the officials of the 
store that they would be able to 
offer unusual values. A liberal 
advertising campaign announced 
the week of special selling and the 
sales organization was trained for 
the event. A quota, about twice 
the amount of the previous best 
week, was announced. 

“But we doubted secretly our 
ability to reach this quota,” said 
one of the officials. The sale 
started on Saturday. By Monday 
night the stores were swamped 
with business. Sales went [at 
ahead of the quota. By the end 
of the week frantic telegrams 
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were being sent to manufacturers 
for more merchandise. The ware- 
houses almost broke under the 
strain of supplying the merchan- 
dise which was sold, and frankly 
some ill-will was developed be- 
cause sales ran so far ahead of 
expectations that service was not 
up to standard. 

A month later another big sale 
was held and the volume for the 
week of this sale was the second 
largest in the company’s history. 
Sales for 1926 were in excess of 


$18,000,000. 
Style, Service and Quality 


“We have learned a great deal 
about selling since we changed 
our policies,” said one of the com- 
pany officials. “We have found 
that our former estimate of the 
public’s good taste and buying 
power was far too low. We have 
found a great market for the bet- 
ter class of furniture which we 
did not know existed a few years 
ago. Style, service and quality 
are perhaps the three most impor- 
tant selling features any store 
can claim today. Price is impor- 
tant, but not all-important. We 
have proved to our own satisfac- 
tion that the demand for cheap 
merchandise is greatly over-rated. 
The stores that are catering to 
cheap trade are not prosperous. 
The public’s ideas of quality have 
been definitely raised in the past 
few years. 

“Since we changed our policy 
credit losses have been reduced, 
complaints cut down, and the 
general tone of our relations with 
customers greatly raised. This 
is partly due to tightening up 
credit requirements, as well as to 
catering to a better class of trade, 
and to giving better service which 
keeps every customer satisfied. 
Approximately 46 per cent of our 
business today is from old cus- 
tomers. This fact has consider- 
able bearing on the constantly 
decreasing cost of selling which 
we are now enjoying. Our sales 
costs are below the average for 
the furniture business, and far 
lower than when we operated a 
combination mail order and retail 
store business. 


“Today, when a customer buys 
more than $300 worth of furniture, 
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‘Who has the better 
mileage record 


. . or the office boy? 


Do you know what your standing is, to date, in the Inter- 
Office Marathon? How many miles have you covered, since 
January Ist, in dashing from this office to that for conferences 
with your associates? 

Of course, you try to get them on the sihenibiana but half the 
time their lines are busy. So it is up to you to do your foot- 
work . . . or wait and fret. 

Naturally, you’ve blamed it on the telephone. But isn’t it 
a fact that your switchboard is so busy with inter-office calls 
that you must either wait or walk? 

The Dictograph system of interior telephones will take this 
unfair load off the switchboard and take a load off your 
feet and mind, too. 

Once installed, it means instantaneous desk-to-desk con- 
ferences with your associates, and more energy for golf. 

Write to the Dictograph Products Corporation, 220 West 
42nd Street, New York, or to any of our branches or agencies, 
located in principal cities, for a demonstration of the 


DICTOGRAPH 


TELEPHONES 


OF a 


Get your man ... 
No WAItiNG «ee 


Dictograph 
MASTER STATION 


No walking ... 


Send me a copy of your booklet, “YOUR BUSINESS AT YOUR FINGER TIPS” 
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aS F you use Metal Signs- 
) ©] Name Plates-Number 
Plates - Badges - Checks + 
Emblems - Ornaments - 
Tablets-Tags- Fobs- Dials- 
Panels - Display Stands - 
Coins or Novelties, either 
Etched - Printed - Litho- 
graphed - Engraved - Em- 
bossed + Cast - Stamped - 
French Enameled- 
Porcelain Enameled - or 
Celluloid Facing with 
Metal Back, Grammes 
Metal Print Craftsmen 
can serve you in an artis- 
tic, economical and effici- 
ent manner, 
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By this mark 
you will know 
Metal Print Craft 


Pammes Nons 


ntown, Pa. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
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It 


SWISS MADE, and “built like a watch”, this 


ights! It Lights! — Everytime 


ie lighter, the BEST IN THE WORLD, is mechanic- 
J ally perfect, hence IT LIGHTS EVERYTIME. 
Die Stamped orders (factory executed) require from 

_ | six to eight weeks for delivery, therefore up to date 

* + GOOD WILL donors will not procrastinate, but 

, DO IT NOW, rather than eventually. 

Made in all fine metals, styles, finishes, stampings, this 
SUPREME LIGHTER is sweeping the country as it has 
Europe where literally millions have been sold already. 


Write now for details and quantity prices for all GOOD 
WILL purposes. Agents cooperated with. 


« 2 : rk 
€ CORPORATION 
Factory Distributors 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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the salesman who sold it to her 
must call at her house, in com- 
pany with a furniture repair man. 
whose goes over the furniture, re- 
polishes it and sees that it has 
been delivered in perfect condi- 
tion. The salesman makes sug- 
gestions for arrangement and 
endeavors to sell any new items 
that seem to be needed. When 
we first inaugurated this policy 
our salesmen kicked. They were 
afraid it wouldn’t pay. But now 
they make these outside calls 
without urging, for they are thus 
enabled to build up a personal fol- 
lowing that adds a_ profitable 
volume to their annual sales.” 

This story of Hartman’s re- 
organization is proof of the con- 
tentions of SALES MANAGEMENT 
that the public is no longer inter- 
ested in buying on price and price 
alone; that the public taste has 
improved; that sales policies 
which were good enough in the 
past are obsolete today. It is 
further proof of the contention 
that the public will pay for qual- 
ity when it is properly sold. 


A $100,000 ORDER 
(Continued from page 604) 


practically all civilized countries 
of the world, Mr. Fleming says. 

In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to know that Dodge 
Brothers have been using the 
standardized blue field on their 
outdoor panels for the past twelve 
years. Before John and Horace 
Dodge had ever so much as de- 
signed the car that they intended 
to build, before they knew what 
it would be. or what it would have 
to sell for, painted outdoor bul- 
letins appeared in seventeen prin- 
cipal cities, featuring just the two 
words, “Dodge Brothers,” in un- 
adorned white lettering in a field 
of dark blue. Later, when they 
brought out their first car, they 
added the words, “Motor Cars. 

After such advertisements, all 
featuring that same standardized 
blue field, had been seen by a tew 
hundred million people in all parts 
of the world for twelve years, an 
alert sales executive looked out a 
hotel window in a strange city 
one drizzly, dreary day and ..- 

All of which again proves that 
ideas are to be found everywhere. 
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PACKAGES THAT ADD 
SELLING POINTS 


(Continued from page 626) 


possible to say precisely what 
portion of increased sales is due 
to one part of the plan or another. 

“But we hear,” says a member 
of the Williams sales department, 
“from wholesale and retail buyers 
and from consumers, favorable 
comments that convince us that 
the hinge cap is appreciated. Our 
experience shows us pretty clearly 
that this cap is not merely a pleas- 
ing novelty, but a device of real 
convenience —a step forward in 
the construction of collapsible 
tubes.” 


Getting Above Competition 


I remember hearing a college 
professor stand before a class one 
day remarking with dry humor 
that it always annoyed him to 
think he hadn’t been the one to 
conceive the idea of putting the 
small metal twister on the side of 
a shoe polish can to open it. Per- 
haps the sales point added here 
might be described as “the shoe 
polish with the temper-saver.” 


These random examples, then, 
are described with the idea of get- 
ting you to think more directly of 
the container as a possible me- 
dium for improving your product. 
If your bottles or cans are too 
hard to open, perhaps that point 
constitutes part of your sales 
resistance and you need to 
remove it. If a way is needed 
to apply your product more 
easily (remember the first iodine 
bottles with the glass tube stop- 
per?), perhaps an improvement 
in your container will furnish 
it. If there are several dozen 
other brands on the market which 
are “just as good” as yours, think 
of an improved package as a 
means for tipping the consumer’s 
decision in its favor. 

At any rate, there are dozens 
of ways in which the tube, pack- 
age, can or tin, can be made to 
help lift a product above competi- 
tion, And it seems a safe guess 
that anything that is a real im- 
provement, will be accepted by 
the American public, even if they 
have to pay a few cents more 


for it. 
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Letters like this in our files written by the heads 
of great industries tell in eloquent terms why year 
after year advertisers who want to send their mes- 
sage inside the family circle place Modern Priscilla 
FIRST on their list of advertising media. 


Send for information telling how this manufac- 
turer through a single advertisement in Modern 
Priscilla bought inquiries from interested house- 
wives at only 12})éc per inquiry! 


MODERN PRISCILLA 


ARTHUR J. CrockeTT, Advertising Director 
470 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 


seen the New Service? 


Since January we have been busy remaking and rebuilding 
the Dartnell Service for Sales Executives. You wouldn’t 
know it. One subscriber in Milwaukee writes: “The new fea- 
tures you have added to your service make it 100 per cent 
more useful. The sales forecast is a corker. More power to 
you.” Let us send you a nice new booklet telling all about 
the things we are doing to the service. What do you say? 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO 
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If you learned you were 
one of a group of heirs to 


$23,000,000— 


How much would you spend to establish your 
claim? Write to me today and I will tell you 
how to get your share of the budget of 


$23,580,000 


to be spent by the 
Y. W. C. A. in 1927 


If you are selling something that can be used 


7 304 Cafeterias 


(Served 29,326,891 meals 1925) 


your advertising contract includes a “‘Y” service 
that will double results for any of your salesmen. 


“Getting in right” is half a sales battle. Leave 
that to “Y” service. 


You will also reach 
authoritatively 


1,154,946 women who must buy 
food, clothing or what have you? 


Advertising Manager 


WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 
You do not have to sell Cafeteria supplies to get 


“Y”? service—tell me your line, and I’ll show 
you a plan to fit it. 


‘*Universal”’ 
Multi-Wing 
Displayors and 
Bulletin Boards 


Are Used in Every Field of 
Human Activity 
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USEFUL TO USEFUL FOR 
Realtors a 
Educators a 
Architects Samples 
Exhibitors Printing 
Traffic Men Exhibits 
Statisticians Bulletins 
Sales Managers Statistics 
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Write at once for illustrated catalog No. 19S. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 


133-135-137 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Campaign That Doubled Puritan Malt 
Sales in One Year 


(Continued from page 665) 


“We do not interpret profit- 
making as long discounts and 
special deals,” he declares. “No 
matter what may be the differ- 
ence between cost and selling 
price, there is no profit in goods 
that stay on the shelf. Profit is 
made by fast sales—lots of them 
—which make dollars where long 
discounts on slow sellers lose 
money. 


Working With the Jobber 

“The fact that a Puritan sales- 
man has sold a jobber an order 
simply represents the beginning 
of his work. Our salesmen must 
keep the goods moving to the 
dealer, from the dealer to the con- 
sumer and then, we have found, 
the product takes care of the rest. 
The advertising of the company is 
built on the plan of inducing the 
public to make one test of the 
product in comparison with other 
brands. The quality idea is 
rooted so firmly in our company 
that we feel we build customers 
better through competitive tests 
than any other means. ‘The 
slogan, ‘Prove it is better and 
goes further by comparing re- 
sults,’ is carried on most of our 
advertising. 

“A chart in my office carries 
this message: ‘Puritan malt qual- 
ity products, distributed by ag- 
gressive, active Puritan salesmen, 
who receive good salaries and 
company support, to wide-awake 
jobbers, who want profits and 
will cooperate to sell live retailers, 
with well-informed clerks and 
modern stores, who supply con- 
sumers, who try Puritan as a re- 
sult of advertising and continue 
to buy on account of quality.’ 

“This chart means whatever 
you choose to read into it. It is 
either ‘just words’ or the ‘bridge 
to better business.’ To us it is 
the latter. 


“Many manufacturers make 
two serious mistakes. The first 
and most common is to feel that 
when they have a jobber using 
their goods, and run a little ad- 
vertising, they are through, they 
M AN 
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have done their part. When 
Puritan makes an agreement with 
a jobber, we know that we are 
going to work with them as part 
of their own organization to help 
them build a business that is not 
only immediately profitable but 
grows every year. 


“It is an error to think that our 
increased volume can be at- 
tributed to an increase in the 
number of outlets. True, we have 
more jobbers and dealers today 
than ever before, but the big in- 
creases are coming from the 
older jobbers with whom we have 
worked over a long period for 
their benefit and ours. We will 
enjoy the fruit from our new con- 
nections aS our cooperation be- 
comes closer and more resultful. 


Building Distribution 


“T can show you jobbers mak- 
ing fifty thousand dollars a year 
from our goods, where our rela- 
tions are as close as business as- 
sociates ever have been in history. 
This is because we united with 
them to build their profits. When 
we build the other man’s profits, 
or help to do so, our gain takes 
care of itself. 

“The second big mistake 1s 
where a manufacturer regards his 
jobbing connections as a group or 
mass or class, not as individuals. 
Here in this house, each jobber is 
to me an individual, to be dealt 
with according to his situation, 
his requirements and what we can 
do for or with him to help. 

“His salesmen, his organiza- 
tion, everybody, must be person- 
ally in touch with and sold on 
Puritan and the Puritan organiza- 
tion and the Puritan methods be- 
fore we each begin to get out 
of the other the true profit 
possibilities. 

“Our main concern is the job- 
ber and the retailer. Puritan 
quality and continuous advertis- 
ing take care of consumer demand. 
Puritan demand is constant, ever 
increasing and our advertising 
keeps pace.” 


APRIL 2, 1927 


Homer Buckley, Wilbur D. Nesbit, Mayor Dever, M. C. Meigs, and Walter 
Strong looking pleasant as O. C. Harn stands for the Tribune cameraman 
at Chicago’s welcome banquet for the new director of the A. B. C. 


Now We'll Ask One 


(Continued from page 605) 


24. What old hotel has been 
made famous by coffee adver- 
tising? 

25. What company advertises, 
“The Oldest Domestic Electric 
Refrigeration ?” 

26. “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness” has been advertised for 
many years by what organization? 

27. Wilmer Atkinson & Com- 
pany are publishers of what 
periodical ? 

28. What is it that comes from 
Kalamazoo direct to you? 


29. What famous brothers are 
tacetiously referred to as “Trade” 
and “Mark”? 


30. Which city is the largest— 
Cincinnati, Newark, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans? 

31. What four states have 
towns of more than 30,000 popu- 
lation named Springfield? 

32. What state has the small- 
est number of telephones? 

33. Name four of the five 
States which had the largest reg- 
istration of automobiles in 1926. 

34. What state had the larg- 
est registration of passenger cars 
in 1926? 

35. What two states have the 
highest legal interest rate? 
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36. What is the second largest 
state in the Union? 

37. What is an agate line? 

38. What is the second largest 
city in Michigan, New Jersey, 
Indiana, Florida? 

39. What have these men in 
common, Douglas Martin, Roger 
Ferger, Andy Carmical? 

40. Who uses the 
“Mural Advertising?” 


slogan 


41. What newspaper made 
famous “Tell It To Sweeney ?” 

42. Who is the author of 
“Scientific Sales Management?” 

43. What is Klim, Rem, Lux? 

44. What product other than 
typewriters is named Underwood? 

45. What was the first trade 
mark branded on lumber? 

46. Who is the author of “How 
To Sell Quality ?” 

47. What is a milline? 

48. What kind of coal was 
burned by the railroad that made 
Phoebe Snow famous? 

49. Name four nationally ad- 
vertised products made in Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

50. Who is president of the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies? 

(Answers will be found on page 661) 
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Picture a Busy 
Industrial City 


and you have 
a Picture 
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With Its People 
Employed in 
Skilled Indus‘ries 


—who earn good incomes 

—who live in their own homes or 
in two-family homes 

—who are busy all year ’round 

—who are seldom unemployed 

—who spend freely and who pat- 
ronize their neighborhood 
stores. 


“Trading 
Market 


Merchants will tell you that 
the POST-TELEGRAM reaches 
a buying class whose 64,000 wage 
earners alone have an $84,000,000 
payroll to spend annually. 


The POST-TELEGRAM 
with} its 44,446 daily circulation 
represents quality, quantity and 
volume. Manufacturers of lux- 
uries or necessities can obtain 
quick and economical distribution 
in Bridgeport, and the entire trad- 
ing area can be merchandised as 
one unit with one cost, because 
98% of the POST-TELEGRAM 
circulation is concentrated in this 
territory. 


National Representatives 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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This little machine—with 
AUTOMATIC ENVELOPE FEED 
will address 
125 ENVELOPES PER MINUTE! 


The greatest little time and money saver 
in the world. Outspeeds all other small-size 
addressers more than THREE TO ONE, 
and yet sells for less than ONE THIRD 
THE PRICE of any addressing machine 
of equal speed. 


For complete information and a FREE BOOK on 
Direct-Mail Advertising, pin this ad. to your business 


letterhead and mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 
150 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


SALES MANAGERS 2eiing Ree ct 
4,000 Main Office Sales Managers, showing firm, 
capitalization, Sales Manager's name and correct 
firm address. Price 2c per name. 2c refunded on 
each ‘“‘comeback.” 

PURCHASING AGENTS 23° prans 
Guaranteed Accurate. Write RESULTS ADVER- 
TISING CO., 709 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
MAILING LIST COMPILERS 


PHOTOSTATS Reproductions of 


testimonial letters 
and other data must be attractive in appearance 
to be most effective. Write for examples of the 
special methods we use to make distinctive Pho- 
tostats with deep blacks and clear whites. 


BERGER & WAGONER 


21B North LaSalle Street, Chicago 

f= Wm L Fletcher Inc, 
can put you in 

touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 

93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


PROMOTION is a booklet which 


Copy sent on request. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 
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Ridicules Harper’s Attack on 
American Exporters 


(Continued from page 602) 


Syracuse, New York— have to 
my certain knowledge built up 
volume sales in new markets in 
far less time—and on a profitable 
basis. 

With utmost courtesy and 
greatest skill an absolute novice 


in export selling, Herbert B. 
Elmer of White & Wyckoff, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts (now 


assistant general manager, Eber- 
hard Faber, Brooklyn) built in a 


| single year and entirely by mail 


a volume running into hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 

The export salesman’s first trip 
should be a successful sales trip 
in all ordinary cases—and will be, 
provided only the best of modern 
export methods are employed. 


Export Study 


In all seriousness, I deplore the 
undoubted damage done by Mr. 


| Sprague’s incomplete and incor- 
| rect picture of the teaching of 


| universities. 


foreign selling in our American 
Men of the calibre 


| of Tosdal at Harvard; Wellman 


and McDonald of Dartmouth 
and the others in nearly fifty col- 
leges and universities in the 
United States which teach foreign 
trade should be applauded and 


' not, by inference, condemned. 


While I have broken lances 
over proper education in foreign 
with college presidents, 


| deans of our schools of business, 
_ professors, of economics and of 
| marketing and professors of 


foreign trade I must, in justice to 
and every one of these 


| friends, state emphatically that I 


have never known of a single in- 


_ stance where a “money-money” ; 
“God’s country-U. S. A.”; “rush 
| in and grab the order” type of in- 


se TOY CO Promotion | 
BALLOONS | 


§ Diy Dynamic Force in SALES | past ten years I have talked be- 


shows the way to increased sales | 
through the use of toy balloons. | 
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struction existed. 
Moreover, I have the advantage 
over Mr. Sprague in that in the 


fore and with these students in 
foreign trade; have maintained a 


| constant and pleasing correspon- 


both students and 


MANAGEMEN 
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faculty from coast to coast; have 
seen these young foreign traders 
after graduation and not infre- 
quently heard from them when 
they have earned their niche 
overseas. 


The United States is not yet 


perfect in its teaching of export 


marketing. But nowhere in the 
world in recent years has the 
same hard work been given to im- 
provement in education for 
foreign trade. The “case system” 
as developed for foreign trade 
courses at Harvard, with Tosdal’s 
admirable “Cases on Export 
Salesmanagement” as its expres- 
sion in type, has no counterpart 
or equal in any other nation. 

Mr. Sprague tells of discourtesy 
by salesmen sent abroad by 
manufacturers in the United 
States. Any exporter cannot 
only add to his collection of 
Americana, but also can give 
enough similar examples to fill a 
volume of Europeana. 

For courtesy is not a matter of 
country or clime, creed or color 
of skin. It is as international as 
honesty and the attribute of many 
everywhere regardless of sun or 
flag. 


Some Worthy Representatives 


The United States has made its 
mistakes in what it has sent over- 
seas. But this applies to the 
packing of its goods, its very mer- 
chandise, its missionaries and its 
salesmen—but only to the same 
or less degree as other nations 
engaged in export trade. 


Here is the complete story — 
complete because it supplies the 
facts Mr. Sprague omits. We now 
and then send a discourteous rep- 
resentative overseas—but it is in- 
deed rare. Of possibly greater 
importance is the fact that the 
United States is fortunate in be- 
ing able to point to scores upon 
scores of men who correctly 
typify the export merchandising 
of the United States. 


It is misleading to the general 
public to the point of untruth 
when anyone makes a blanket ac- 

cusation of discourtesy against 
the representatives who go abroad 
in behalf of American business. 
Against the half dozen, which in 
Mr. Sprague’s article are naturally 
not named offenders, I will name 
fifty who have represented manu- 
facturers in the United States 
overseas — everyone an honor to 
the United States and everyone 
a potent factor in its export trade. 

1. Henry H. Morse, sales and export 
manager, Florence Stove Company. 

2. Thomas W. Pelham, vice president 
and Director of Sales, Gillette Safety 
Razor Company. 

3. Arthur S. Hillyer when with Walth- 
am Watch Company. 

4. George E. Parmenter, now vice presi- 
dent American Crayon Company. 

5. Ernst B. Filsinger, Lawrence & 


Company. 

6. Paul R. Mahony, The Wahl Com- 
pany. 

7. A. E. Ashburner, manager foreign 
department, American Multigraph Sales 
Company. 


8. W. L. Hoagland, Jr., foreign sales 
manager, L. C. Smith and Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. 

9, Charles J. Warren, director, Con- 
goleum Company. 

10. A. E. Philips, vice president, The 
Welch Grape Juice Company. 

11. W. Ray Cummings, vice president, 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company. 

12, C. B. Willey, export sales manager, 
The Carter’s Ink Company. 

13. Carl Lamson, Latin American rep- 
resentative, The Carter’s Ink Company. 

14. Earl A. Emerson, vice president, 
The Armco International Corporation. 

15. D. E. Delgado, Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

16. H. P. Rockwell, manager export de- 
partment, Yawman and Erbe Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

17. H. W. Mateer, Reliable Belt Com- 
pany, Inc. 

18. Ralph F. MacKendrick, formerly 
with Reed & Barton. 

19. F. K, Rhines, export manager, The 
General Fireproofing Company. 

20. Oren O. Gallup, formerly Simonds 
Saws, 

21. Fred S. Phillips, of Eveready Falsh- 
light, Wm. Demuth & Co. and Wm. H. 
Duncan Co. Ine. 

22. H. M. Dibert, sales and export 
manager, W. & L. E. Gurley. 

23. John H. Neubert, export manager, 
Taylor Instrument Companies. 

24. Robert M. Eames, general sales 
manager, The Bryant Electric Company. 

25. W. L. Belknap, Jr., The Belknap 
Manufacturing Company. 

26. Morton Hague, Kotex Company. 

27. T. J. D. Fuller, Jr., White Weld & 
Company. 

Ze, W. 


W. Heckman, ‘ieee and 
Company. ' 
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a of Johnny Apple- 


seed! 


How that beloved old wanderer, 
grand daddy of the apple orchard, 
would open his eyes at the meth- 
ods of his namesake of the pres- 
ent generation! 


Old Johnny Appleseed was con- 
tent to plant seeds, trusting that 
some would take root and grow. 


His modern counterpart does 
not stop there. He sprays, cul- 
tivates, prunes and picks till he 
has a flourishing orchard yield- 
ing dependable crops. He “fol- 
lows through” to see that each 
tree has every opportunity to 
make good. 


Advertising “a la Johnny Apple- 
seed” also belongs to the past, 
though it is still all too common 
in the present. 


John W. Appleseed 


— Horticulturist 


Only recently, a manufacturer 
came to market with a new and 
desirable product. His handful 
of “seed” might easily have been 
broadcast with one sweep and 
then left to take hold— if it could. 


But the advertising agency he 
consulted, after naming the 
“baby”, designing the package 
and preparing the advertising, 
“followed through” with mer- 
chandising plans, salesmen’s con- 
test ideas, dealer displays and 
direct mail ‘work on dealer and 
jobber. Every advertising dollar 
of that manufacturer is being 
given full opportunity to make 
good. 


It is the “follow through” that 
counts in sales culture or soil 
culture. 


JOHNSON, READ & COM PANY, Inc. 


General Advertising Agency 
z02 South State St,, Chicago, IIl. 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


SALES ANALYSIS 


Can you tell at a glance: 


1. Which product shows greatest 
profit? 

2. Which territory leads in each 
product? 

3. Which product each salesman 
pushes? 

4. Which salesman leads in each 
product? 


Our Sales Analysis Forms were designed to 
meet the requirements of Sales Managers. They 


have helped others—They will help you. 
Free Samples on Request 


HANO-WEINKRANTZ CO., INC. 
N.Y.C. 


133 Mulberry Street 


Ar Pe oR bk 


Member National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
= Member International Advertising Association 


-LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 

Big savings to you on your letterheads. 
Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 

100 M or over $1.20 perM 25M lots $1.45 perM 
50 M lots 1.25 perM 12}4M lots 1.70 per M 
[Minimum quantity 12}4M] 

Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 


1718 No. Robey Street, Chieage, Ill. 
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A Proven Location—Efficient and Reliable 


CHICAGO’S BIG DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 
‘‘At the Edge of the Loop’’ 


CLEAN, AIRY, WELL-LIGHTED FLOORS 
Stocks Carried for Local and Out-of-Town Concerns 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
Rail Shipments Anywhere Without Cartage Expense 


WAREHOUSE SPACE AND OFFICES 
TO LEASE 


Insurance 17.7c per $100 per Year Negotiable Receipts 


Western Warehousing Company 


E. H. HAGEL, Superintendent 
Merchandise Warehouses — Polk Street Terminal, Pennsylvania Railroad 
331 WEST POLK STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE STATE 3878 


Encourage your office staff 
to write BETTER LETTERS 


signature of an officer of a company about 

which the official knows very little. These 
letters are carelessly written, invoke ill will, and may 
result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


M ve TIMES letters are sent out over the 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make 
and to show better ways of saying the same thing, 
the Dartnell “Better Letter Program” has been pre- 
pared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together 
with a detailed program for putting the plan into effect 
in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, letters 
and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to 
any rated company for examination. It may be re- 
turned for full credit within two weeks if you are not 
convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive means 
of improving your correspondence. 


ie 
DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE si CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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29. Walter C. Mitchell, Martin and 
Johnson, Inc. 

30. Darwin Spencer Berger, Berger 
Brothers Manufacturing Company. 

31. H. F. Beebe, Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company. 

32, W. M. Hutton, Geo. P. Ide & 
Company. 

33. Agustus Schoonmaker, Bourne-Ful- 
ler Company. 

34. Carl M. Wynne, Overseas Trading 
Company. 

35. Heber G. Stout, export manager, 
Chain Belt Company. 

36. Elmer H. Allen, President Suspen- 
der Company. 

37. W. P. F. Ayer, formerly vice presi- 
dent, Walworth Manufacturing Company. 

38. John P. Wills, formerly director of 
exports, Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

39. Stanley H. Rose, American Safan 
Corporation. 

40. C. A. Richards, C. A. Richards, 
Inc. 

41. Harold B. Gregory, The General 
Fireproofing Company. 

42. A. H. Boette, Eisenstadt M fg. 
Company. 

43, Walter L. Bomer, Bristol - Myers 
Company. 

44. Philip B. Deane, York Safe & Lock 
Company. 

45. H. L. Gemberling, The Sherwin- 
Williams Company. 

46. S. Foster Hunt, Nicholson File 
Company. 

47. Harry E. Horn, Walter M. Lowney 
Company. 

48. E. W. French, Florence Stove 
Company. 

49. Kerro Knox, W. H. K. Mulford 
Company. 

50. W. T. Read, Morse Twist Drill & 
Machine Company. 


Fundamental Differences 


And from quick memory —if 
space permitted —I would name 
fifty—a hundred more—men who, 
in their varying capacities as 
presidents of their enterprises or 
salesmen with but a single trip 
overseas—have with courtesy and 
ability sold American goods 
abroad. And this group can be 
safely multiplied by thirty! 

The fundamental difference be- 
tween the export selling of 
Europe and that of the United 
States and Canada is too impor- 
tant to pass by lightly. 

It is squarely a difference based 
upon two entirely divergent con- 
ceptions. It is common for the 
exporters in the United States 
and Canada to regard export sell- 
ing as a co-partnership and, as 
such, actively to aid in the resale 
of their merchandise. The North 
American exporting manufacturer 
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does not regard a sale as complete 
until the goods have been re-sold 
not merely by the wholesaler but 
also by the retailer. 

If I needed to quote an author- 
ity for this generally known truth, 
I would choose Henry H. Morse, 
sales and export manager of the 
Florence Stove Company. While 
itis only fair to state that his co- 
partnership with dealers overseas 
was marked by the finest of 
touches in this type of coopera- 
tion, he knows and will gladly 
confirm the general correctness of 
the differentiation between Euro- 
pean and North American concep- 
tions of export merchandising. 


Some Well-Known Authorities 


Mr. Morse, as sales, export and 
advertising manager of Regal 
Shoes, as chief of the specialties 
division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce and as 
chairman of the Boston Export 
Round Table is an authority 
whose opinion will be accepted. 

W. Ray Cummings, vice presi- 
dent of Monroe Calculating Ma- 
chine Company, president of the 
Export Managers’ Club of New 
York, can testify that wherever 
he has described his plan of con- 
sidering each buyer abroad as his 
own branch house, he has found im- 
mediate acceptance of his fine con- 
ception—and the spirit (if not his 
precise and masterly handling of 
the all-important details) already 
in existence with successful 
exporters. 


Mr. Cummings could also de- 
scribe the correct use of quotas. 
The unbelievably careful and 
laborious groundwork of his 
quota plan and its use is as far 
from Mr. Sprague’s definition and 
application as can be imagined. 

If Mr. Sprague had but been 
complete in his presentation of 
the outstanding facts in the ex- 
port marketing of the United 
States, I would have been spared 
these obviously sincere but 
yet obviously quickly written 
comments. 


Turner-Wagener Company, ad- 
Vertising agency of Chicago, has 
taken over the account of the 
Mills Chemical Company of Gir- 
ard, Kansas. 
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Reproduction in Any Number 
of Colors by the Ben Day Process 


\\ Get These Better Results 
—at LESS COST! a 


EE this beautiful work! Know what you 

can save! Every day our Ben Day artists 
are producing color jobs with Ben Day tints 
that are equal in effectiveness to regular pro- 
cess plates. The cost is considerably less. We 
are specialists in this branch of our service, the 
i largest in Chicago. It will pay you to consult 
hit" us on your next color job. Whether it is in i 
i two, three or more colors, we do it the PF Sg 
| | | SUPERIOR way and makeabigsavingforyou. 4 ‘3; 


Superior Engraving Co. 
215-217 West Superior Street 
Chicago, IIl. 
“Phone Superior 1013-1014 
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If you use Direct-Mail— 


You'll find POSTAGE—devoted to Advertising 
and Selling by Letters, Folders, Booklets, House 
Magazines, etc.—a good investment. Clip the 
heading of this ad, pin it to your letterhead and 
receive POSTAGE for 6 months. Bill for $1 will 
follow. Every issue contains Direct-Mail Ideas 
you can use. 
POSTAGE MAGAZINE 

18 East 18th St. New York, N. Y. 
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" STREET WEST of BROADWAY, (Near Times Square) 
Large room, private bath for one ~ Four Dollars for Two 
Five Dollars( serving pantry optional) ~ ~ ~ Restaurant 

Managend Director 
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CuRTiS A HALE BOOKLET FREE 


Be 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 
orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 


FO 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50 a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 
1928, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 
Fifty year old concern desired 50 national 
representatives in 1925; we produced 40 in 
three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 
each, for another. Ten years Sales Promotion 
Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 

A WRITER OF BUSINESS BUILDING 
Letters would like to help several large adver- 
tisers to secure more sales per inquiry; pave 
the way for salesmen and reduce sales cost; 
write copy for advertisements or articles for 
house organ on a part time, fee basis. Rea- 
sonable rates. Fifteen years’ experience. 
Know how to get results. Try me. Address 
“Writer” care of Box L-414, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


Statement of Ownership 


of SALES MANAGEMENT, published every other 
week at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1927. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Jacob F. Weintz, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager are: 


Publisher—The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


Editor—John Cameron Aspley, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


Managing Editor—Eugene Whitmore, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


Business Manager—Jacob F. Weintz, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


2. That the owners are The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, a stock company organized and in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, one per cent or more of the stock 
being owned by J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, IIl. ; 
M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. B. Aspley, 
Chicago; J. T. Kemp, Chicago; P. S. Salis- 
bury, New York City; P. R. Means, Chicago ; 
H. G. Trine, Chicago; R. A. D. Trine, Chicago ; 
M. V. Reed, New York; J. F. Weintz, Chi- 
cago; Eugene Whitmore, Chicago; E. H. 
Shanks, Chicago; T. D. Reid, Chicago; J. E. 
West, Chicago; and C. E. Lovejoy, Chicago. 


8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner ; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 


JACOB F. WEINTZ, Business Mer. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd 
day of March, 1927. 


P. R. MEANS, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 28, 1927.) 
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POSITIONS WANTED 

WANTED — NEW CONNECTION BY 
executive and salesman; can do head and foot 
work. Experienced office, traffic and sales 
manager ; understand bookkeeping, advertising 
and business promotion; traveled territory 
Northwest states selling staples and specialties ; 
practice efficiency and economy; middle age 
and now residing Chicago. Live firm wanting 
aggressive man with ability to show right 
results. Address Box L-412, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

SALES MANAGER WILL ORGANIZE 
sales force, handle all promotional work and 
show results for a manufacturer of high grade 
quality products. Located in Chicago, age 31, 
married, with family, Protestant, successful 
business record, A-l_ references, excellent 
health, aggressive and ambitious. Box L-418, 
Sales Management, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., 
Chicago. 


EXECUTIVE SALESMAN—BROAD NA- 
tional experience well known to Drug, Elec- 
trical, Hardware and Radio jobbers in Mary- 
land, Washington (D. C.), and Virginia 
invites correspondence looking to engagement. 
Address Box L-416, Sales Management, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS WHO DERIVE LARGEST 
profits know and heed certain simple but vital 
facts before applying for patents. Our book 
Patent Sense gives those facts; free. Lacey & 
Lacey, 668 F St., Washington, D. C. Estab- 
lished 1869. 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 

IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 
for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 
this announcement is invited. The under. 
signed provides a thoroughly organized service 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 
which preliminaries are negotiated confiden- 
tially for positions of the calibre indicated 
The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity 
covered and present position protected. Estab- 
lished sixteen years. Send only name and 
address for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 
Downtown Building, Buffalo, New York. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY SALES MAN. 
ager, well established Middle Western house 
manufacturing a high grade line of Advertis- 
ing Leather Specialties, Art Calendars, Bulle. 
tin and Road Signs, and other practical Spe 
cialties, needs the service of a real Sales 
Executive. A man experienced in handling, 
hiring, and developing specialty salesmen. Ex- 
perience in this line an advantage but by no 
means a necessity. In replying give age, ex- 
perience, etc. All correspondence confidential. 
Address Box L-410, Sales Management, 4660 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


AGENCIES WANTED 


TWO SALES ENGINEERS WITH SIXTEEN 
and nine years’ successful record in selling 
mechanical equipment to Canadian Industrial 
Plants are desirous of securing Agencies 
(principally for Province of Ontario) for 
Mechanical, Power House or Engineering 
equipment or supplies. Only high grade 
propositions considered. Box 21, Station “A,” 
Toronto, Ont. 
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National Maps and fixtures are available in 
Various convenient sizes, either wing or 
cabinet type, accommodating from two to 
sixty maps. They are so flexible that you 
can add new wings or maps as your terri- 
tory is increased. 


State Maps, City Maps, County Maps, 


Pocket Maps, Special Maps, Map Tacks, and 
map +quipment of every kind. 
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and Putting Them on the Books 


HE Sales Manager who has never 

used a Namapco Map _ System 

probably thinks of it as simply a 
method of pictorial representation of 
things that have been done—in other 
words, a record of the past. 


It is only through personal experience 
that one comes to realize that the great- 
est value of such a system comes from 
the constant stimulation to him and 
through him to his whole sales organiza- 
tion from the accurate up-to-date in- 
formation about his whole territory which 
this svstem gives to him at a glance. 


In seeing the record of points where 
sales are good, he cannot fail to see at 
the same time the points where sales are 


bad. In fact the weak points stand out 
like the proverbial sore thumb. They 
are the things that hurt—that get under 
his hide—that sink in like a spur—that 
put him on his mettle. He sees the sales 
that ought to be made and by vigorous 
cooperation with dealers and salesmen, 
he takes the steps necessary to put those 
sales on the books. He applies the pres- 
sure where pressure is needed. 


The fact that knowledge is power is 
nowhere exemplified more strongly than in 
the selling field. A Namapco Map System 
provides the knowledge and the power 
which enables the Sales Manager to be- 
come more completely master of his 
sales territory than any other form of 
sales and market record vet devised. 


Tell us what you sell, how and where, and we will show you the kind of a Map System you 
should have, how you can use crayon and tacks to set out territories, show. sales records, spot 
weak points, etc., how you can change the record from day to day, and how you can add to 


your equipment as your business demands. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Address our home office, 704 Murphy Building, 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


MAP MAKERS SINCE 1885 


704 Murphy Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


111 N. Market St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


See 


O 


F ALL the world’s main markets, Chicago alone 
commands an independent dominion of far- 
flung influence—a vast trade empire without a 

neighboring metropolitan rival. 

Chicago looms like a towering peak rising out of 
fertile plains, Its sweep and scope embrace the heart 
of America—with 50,000,000 people within a night’s 
ride of this commercial capital. 

Southward the nearest metropolis is St. Louis— 
284 miles away. Eastward lies Detroit—272 miles 
away. Uninfringed upon, magnificent, Chicago 
stands supreme as the distributing center of the 
United States. 

Among American cities that reckon population, by 
the million, the strategic position of Chicago is 
unique. New York in its 
proud place as first city must 


- ames . 


And Detroit, motor monarch and newly found in 
the million niche, shares its sovereignty with Cleve- 
land, fifth city and long-established maker of many 
kinds of merchandise. 


Born without boundaries, alone in its greatness, 
the course of Chicago's empire lies westward to the 
Rocky Mountains and southward to the Gulf. 
Throughout the Mississippi basin Chicago is re- 
garded as the super-city of the world’s wealthiest area. 

Chicago has grown to its greatness because it is 
free from all geographic and economic barriers. In 
every direction this titan of trade can enlarge its 
influence to the fullness of its destiny as the master 
market of America. 


Chicago is vital to all America because it is the 
foremost distributor of the 
basic commodities of life — 


mark its zone of influence 
within confining circles. Less 
than 100 miles away, Phila- 
delphia—third metropolis of 
the nation—sets up its trade 
barriers under the shadows 
of Manhattan’s markets. On 
every hand, New York en- 
counters a network of self- 
sufficient cities until its 
radius reaches the rim of 
Boston’s domain. 
Philadelphia, rubbing el- 
bows with New York, con- 
fronts on the south Balti- 
more — Anierica’s eighth 
citv—as a commercial 


made Chicago 


Chicago’s Leadership 


The greatness of Chicago is the greatness of 
the Chicago territory—the leadership that has 


—the financial center of the Middle West 

—the country’s leading industrial center 

—the world’s foremost transportation center 

—the largest producer of meat and packing 
house products in the world 

—the country’s greatest produce market 

—the world’s greatest food distributing center 

—the world’s greatest lumber market 

—the world’s greatest grain market The 

—the greatest distributor in the country of builds his 
dry goods and general merchandise ullds nis 

—the largest manufacturer and distributor of 
farm machinery and equipment 

—the first city in the country in the manu- 
facture of products for export 


contender. 


meat and produce, lumber 
and grain, foodstuffs and 
furniture, dry goods and 
manufactured products. The 
roots of Chicagoland’s pros- 
perity go deep. Its wealth 
springs from the wages of 
its well-paid labor, from the 
enormous returnson its crops, 
from the sales of its raw 
and manufactured products. 
manufacturer who 
business in the 
Chicago territory is capital- 
izing on the biggest present 
and investing in the greatest 
future that America holds 


today. 


